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How to Improve Small Swamps. 
In the October number of the Farmer we referred 
to the necessity there exists that the farmer who un- 
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the fall of rain and its retention as in a basin, or from 
the obstructions in the channel of the creek which 
may pass through it. Where the two latter causes 
prevail, the cure is manifest; in the one channels must 
be cut to afford the water an outlet as fast as it falls, 
and not trust to evaporation. In the other, the low- 
ering of the channel of the creek, and thus confining 
its water to so low a level that it will not readily over- 
flow its banks, are the preventatives as well as the 
cure. 

When, however, a3 is the case on many farms, a 
tract of low-lying land is rendered improductive, not 
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The above plan represents a tract of marsh land of about half a mile in length, and a quarter in width at 
its widest place. The outside treble line marks the limits of the marsh where the uplands by which it is 
surrounded commence. It will be seen that a rivulet marked #. R., runs through the marsh its whole 
length. The circular shaped locations marked each with a K., are little knolls or elevations, which shed the 
water off on cach side. The marsh was divided into fields by fences along which run open ditches, and 
which are marked by a parallel light and dark line. All the places marked with a circle like this, o, represent 
springs, from which it will be noticed covered drains, marked with a single black line, — lead to the open 
ditches or to the rivulet. 


It will be noticed in this plan that there are three dotted parallel lines terminating in three springs in one 
of the fields, Here was a piece of land which was very moist, and which it would have cost too much.to 
have under-drained immediately. The proprietor instead, laid it out in lands and plowed it into ridges, so 
that the dead furrows each terminated in one of these springs. The furrows were deepened by taking a sec- 
ond slice out of them, and though there was water standing in them all summer, the ridges were rendered 
sufficiently dry to raise good crops of both corn and potatoes; and the deep furrows, which weve made still 
deeper by a second plowing, rendered the ground so dry that the stone necessary to under-drain it could be 
carted on the ground at any time, while the deep furrows permitted trenches for the drains to be made at a 
great saving of labor. T'he whole of the ditching, trenching and making of the drains as marked in the lot 
above, only cost $131,25; and rendered a lot of twenty acres which at first was nearly worthless, as good, 
if not better than any other lot on the farm. The whole improvement consisted in laying about 300 rods of 
covered drain, at an expense of 374 cents per rod; 100 rods of open ditches, at 183 cents perrod, The ma 
terials for making the drains were the stone which were gathered from the adjoining upland fields. We give 
the plan and the cost as showing what a little ingenuity and system did. The whole of the work was mostly 
done without hiring extra help, and occupied, as we have said, some four or five years in perfecting it— 
But the improvement was permanent. 

















be used for the purpose. But the other method, | prover should be to find out where the water comes 
which may be made preparatory to the more expen-| from, by an accurate survey; noting and marking the 
siye one, is much more likely to be adopted in this | spots where springs break out in the surface, aad also 
state for the present, and we shall proceed to illustrate | their probable source; as in many cases they appear 
it hy an example, and by a plan which will make it} at the surface at considerable distances from the 
easily understood by all our readers, Weshall prob-, points where they first flow out from the strata in 
ably have more to say on this subject in future num-| which they originate. This is often the case in springs 
bers, apd any suggestions or information or drafts of | which make their appearance at the base of the side 
lots which may be sent to us will be received with | hills which surround marshy tracts. But it also hap- 
pleasure, and used if possible. pens that springs rise up like fountains in the very, 

















As we have before said, the first work of the im-| middle of some marsh grounds, and spread their wa- 
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ters all arvaid; aal the surface beiag dat, tas spongy 
soil beco n24 saturated to such a dogces as to reador 
it so miry ail soft brat it is ima ssibls for tae owaer 
to g)uzo2 it with safaty to hinsslf or his tean; aol 
thovefors it cvi nsithar be works 1 ade raga bevel profit- 
a'vyle witil m2223 are taken to eithar cut of the sapply 
of water, or to livaet it into creisasls prepare l foc it. 

To gat rilril of as maz of the sacfar2 water as 

possible, aft2r having beso me gatisds] waasre tha lo- 
calities of springs ara if thare bs aay, ax opan ditch 
should bs first cat in gush a dirastior a3 to sacuare the 
grsatsst mss2s3ary dascent for the water in a straight 
ling, and at the san2 tim? insa: a ling a3 to serve as 
a cailistor foc as maay springs a3 possible. It may 
bs n2s23sary, to cat two or more of thss3 op31diteass, 
02329245 of tha 32393 or foc of ths Laid, aal tha 
position of the chiaagal with which it is mase3sary to 
conr33t it, as will bs sg2a by refsrsase to th illustra- 
tion. T1233 0922 drains shoall ba at lexst thea feat 
deep, ail thir sids3 shoull b3 slop21 so that the 
width at the sucfasa may be threa fest anl the bot- 
ton 15 to 13 insha3 across. [a cutting thas2 drains 
the atm st pains s‘1ould ba tak2a to have than por. 
fectly steai zac, ail without a cacva. Ta> botto n sur- 
face sioald also b> pared sm>oth ail with a slight 
inclia stioa towards its outlet, so thit wasa eithac tile 
or st»a2 are to bz placed in then there will ba no far- 
ther work ext2pt t» placa tha sto.22 or to Tay ths tile, 
ail fill thamio. Taese drains may be left op2a fora 
822304 to ods2rve thair effect, anl as they will ua- 
do1dtelly carry oF mach of ths surfica water, aad 
realor the sail firm2r, oxen or horso3 my be u32] to 
clear off the aldor bashes, brush, logs, &., by cotlest- 
ing then ints stacks and setting then oa fire a3 soon 
asthey ar3 dry easazh. Tao a3ho3 thas mals may 
be spread ove: th> surfaca, and will hava tho ePset of 
aiding to noutraliz> th acidity or souraess waich pre- 
yails on all soils saturated with standing water. 

Whenaver the main drains are cut, and the water is 
conducted off so that the surface can be worked, short 
covered drains should be laid to candact the water 
of the springs which have be2a marked with the main 
‘drains, All this work, it will bo seon by the plan we 
give, may be doa2 gradaally, so that at the eal of a 
few years the swamp waich at first wa3 not worth 
twenty shillings per acre, may eveatually turn, into 
the richest and most valuable part of the farm. 

The illustration which is given of this system of 
drainage to reader a piece of swanp availadle for ag- 
ficultural purposes, is by no m2a23 an imazinary one, 
‘but was actually commenced in 1833, and carried on 
for soveral years, till it was nearly complete] in 1845, 
and the whole exp2nse was bat $150; the ditching, 
Jaying drains, aa fitting in only costing 374 cents, 
C the making of tha opsn drains bat 13} cata per 
tol. In rep rting on the subject to the N. Y. State 
‘Agricultural Syziety, Mr. A. D. Sor, of Troy, N. 
¥., says in exp'aration of this plaa: “It will bo sea: 
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thaca small rivulet traverses the farm in its longest 

diymater, about 50 chains, or a little over half a mile; 
the land on both sides of this rivulet for a considera- 
ble distance is nearly a dzad level, most of which, 
anouating to about fifteen acres, was originally cov- 

ered with water to a considerable, depth, but which 
had be2a let of by a ditch or outlet cut at the south- 
ernextrenity. ‘ais outlet was then sunk about two 
feet, and coatinued through the lowest part of the val- 
ley or pond to the north bounds of the farm; so that 
the preszat water course is wholly artificial. After 
the water hal b2en let off from this surface, and the 
bottom of the rivulet sunk about two feet below its 
brink, the whole area presented a most ansightly 
swanp, part of it overgrown with alder bushes and 
most of it oscupiel by boss, so near together as to 

cover naarly half the surface. 

“Tag soil, like that of most swamp3in this latitade, 
saturate] with spriug water, was a black muck, or 
peat, coasisting mostly of vegetable matter, in differ- 
ent stages of decomposition, varying in depth from six 
inches to four feet. The water filtering through the 
banks of the rivulet in its course through this swamp, 
nearly doubled the volume of the stream in the sum: 
mer season. The subsoil is clay or hardpan. This 
swanp, or vall¢y a3 it may now be called, is bounded 
on the east and west by ridges of high, undulating 
land, of aloany ciuacaster. These ridges approach 
each othar at th? oocth aal south, forming a kind of 
basin. Tae soil of the ridze3 rests on slate rock, which 
in a few places raacho3 tho surface, The. sides of 
these ridz23 or hills in several places terminate very 
abruptly in ste2p declivities, to reach the leyel of the 
plain bslow. All along the margin of the valley, and 
esp2cially at the foot of ths dep declivities, the soib 
was mor. or L233 wet aal cold, 39, a3 to retard vos2- 
tation anl give ris occasionally to aquatic plants; 
and in so nz places it was so satacate | with water as 
to break out in springs that ‘nover fail in the dryest 
s2a3on3, Such are those at @ 0.0.0. In some low 
places the mack was 39 d>39 aad saturated with wa 
ter, that several cattle had been mired and drowaad 
in them, anf thair bones were subsequeatly brought 
up by the plow. Such was tho coniition of the farm 
when I enterel upon it in 1837. To contemplate such 
a scene of d3solation was not only loathsome and dis- 
gasting, but, purchase] a3 it was at the cost of about 
eighty dollars an acre, was, in a pesuaiary point of 
view, & nuisance not to be tolerated. It became 
therefore a desideratum to davise the most economi- 
cal plan for draining it, and bringing it under cultiva- 
tion a3 soon a3 possible, To this end the brush and 
logs were first cut off, collected into stacks, and when 
they becam2 dey, burnt; the ashes were spread on 
the land. Tae following plan was adopted—to drain 
immediately such portions as were included in fields 
then plowed or about to be plowed, so as to have the 
drains completed before the field was laid down to 
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grass. Agreeably to this plan, the part of the most 
northerly field, designated as the ‘ morass,’ was first in 
order; and so unpromising was the prospect, that 
when I proposed it to the tenant, an old and experi- 
enced farmer, as he called himself, he ridiculed the un-' 
dertaking as a ‘notion got out of a book, but it could! 
not be done on land,’ and that I ‘ might as well drain 
the North River.’ In trath the water was in many 
places shoe deep at the time, although it was a time 
of general drouth. Ona thorough personal inspec- 
tion of the ground, and by sounding with a pointed 
rod or pole, the most miry places, I discovered the lo- 
cation of the springs, 0. 0. o., from which there was a 
gradnal descent in the direction of the single lines, 
designating the site and course of the ditches on the 
diagram. 

“ As it is difficult after drains are filled and cover- 
ed to mend any defects in case they do not lay the 
land dry, it is important to give them such a location 
and direction as will effuctually accomplish the object. 
The ditches in the present instance were cut about 
three feet wide at the top, with a slope at the sides 
that would leave them about sixteen inches wide at 
the bottom, three feet from the surface of the ground. 
The sides were sloped to prevent caving in, as they 
were to be left open to test their efficacy, so that ad- 
ditional ditches might be made if found necessary, 
before the drains were laid; but they succeeded be- 
yond my expectations, as was proved by the best of 
all tests, the growth of a fine crop of corn. 

“Asthe adjoining upland was encumbered with 
stones, (mostly boulders or paving stones,) of . arious 
sizes, suitable for the purpose, they were taken off to 
fill the drains. A course of stones of four to six inch- 
es in thickness was laid, with their flattest sides down, 
on each side of the bottom of the ditch, with the lon- 
gest diameter parallel with the length of the ditch, 
{beginning at the spring or source of water, and insv- 
ring an uninterrupted descent from beginning to end, 
as indispensible to. swecess.) On these were laid cov- 
ers of stones long enough to rest firmly on both the 
side courses, so as to leave a drain or passage for the 
water, varying in its dimensions from sixteen to twen- 
ty-four square inches; the intersiices between these 
stones were carefully filled with those of a less size.— 
After this, small rubble stone was indiscriminately 
thrown in, from the height of from eight to twelve 
inches, but so as to be beyond the reach of the plow. 
On this «vas laid, when converfient to be had, an inver- 
ted sod, or some straw, weeds, or grass of any kind — 
The carth last thrown out from the bottom of the 
ditch, was then first drawn in with the hoe to nearly 
a tevel with the brink of the ditch, ond the rest of the 
filling was dose with the plow. ‘The mouth or outlet 
of the drains was laid with larger stones at the sides, 
and a very large and heavy stone for a corner, to pre- 
vent its removal by the treading of cattle or other- 





wise. Most of these drains discharge water to a con- 


siderable amount in the dryest seasons, wlthough the 
land directly over them bears excellent crops of grain 
and grass. The first crop of corn (sold at 90 cents 
per bushel,) paid the whole expense.” 

Ohio and its Agricultural Fairs. 

Managing agricultural fairs is one thing—looking 
on is quite another. Having for a series of years been 
connected with the management of agricultural fairs, 
therefore being denied the privilege of examining the 
articles on exhibition, we concladed to go this fall 
where we could be a looker-on and partake of some 
of the pleasures and profits arising from a critical ex- 
amination and study of whatever should fall under our 
observation, be it biped or quadruped, homogeneous 
or heterogeneous. Consequently we took the steamer 
Bay City at 9 o'clock A. M. ofthe 16th day of Octo- 
ber, and after a very pleasant sail of a few hours, ar- 
riged at Sandusky, Ohio, at 3 o’clock P. M. Here ut 
half-past 4 we took the cars for Springfield, but soon 
found we were upon an accommodation train, that 
stopped oftener and longer than it went ahead. How- 
ever, after five hours riding, we made the village of 
Corey, fifty-three miles from Sandusky, and put up 
for the night. On the 17th at 9 o'clock we took a 
fast train, and were soon whirled into Springfield. Af- 
ter a short stop took cars again for Xenia, where we 
arrived at 5 o’clock P. M. Xenia is a very pleasant 
city, and a place of considerable business; but as we 
stood in the principal business strect and saw the 
clumsy wagons, drawn by clumsier horses, which were 
covered up by still clumsier harnesses, and the driver 
seated upon the nigh wheel horse, we thought the 
owners knew but little about improvements or agri- 
cultural fairs. We had the curiosity to ask one of 
the drivers when the state agricultural fair was to take 
place, which, by the way, had commenced that day at 
Newark. He said he did not know, but he knew they 
had a baby show up at Springfield a short time ago, 
and each lady thought her baby the prettiest, but on- 
ly a few of them got premiums, and ifhe should go to 
the state fair he did not believe he would get a pre- 
mium, so he paid no attention to it. Poor fellow, 
thought we, he will continue to draw his clumsy old 
wagon as long as he livés, hecause he cannot get a 
premium for it. 

On the morning of the 18th we took a stroll about 
the city, took a cooling draught from a sulphur spring 
that we found bubbling up by the roadside, passed by 
a lumber yard, and enquired where they procured their 
pine lumber; the answer was, from Michigan. Saw 
a pile of fine looking potatoes; asked where they were 
raised; they were brought from Michigan, was the 
reply. Yes, that is so; the lumber yards in the cen- 
tre of Ohio are stocked with lumber from Michigaa, 
and their best, potatoes this year are also from Mich- 
igan. ‘The selling price of potatoes in Xenia was 10 
to 12 shillings per bushel | 
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Atil o’clock A. M., the cars from Cincinnati for 
Columbus having arrived, we took seats for Colum- 
bus, intending to stop there one night; but as we ap- 
proximated Newark, the place of the fair, we could 
not resist the temptation to proceed. Accordingly 
we continued our journey to Newark, and having ar- 
rived at about 5 o’clock P. M., we made our way to 
the largest hotel in the place, kept by a very small 
man with a very large soul; asked him if we could 
lodge there; no, he said, I have my house full, and 
have turned away more than five hundred already.— 
As we turned to edge our way out of the crowd and 
seek a lodging elsewhere, we thought we heard some 
one call our name, but our height being some inches 
less than six feet, and the crowd being rather dense, we 
could only look straight upward. However, we cast 
our eyes in the direction from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, but could espy no familiar face. ‘Thinking 
the sound might be an illusion, we again started to 
find a lodgiag place. and as we reached the outer uoor 
ahand seized us, and we again heard our name spo- 
ken. This surely was no illusion, fer there stood 
Case, of Ohio, and Stratton, of Massachusetts, the 
two gentlemen who exhibited apple paring machines 
at the Michigan state fair, and undertook to make a 
Yankee of Lord Elgin, Goveruor General of Canada, 
when he visited our fair. They began by selling him 
one of their paring machines, and descanting learned- 
ly, eloquently and ingeniously upon not only the mer- 
its of the paring machine, but of Yankeedom in gen- 
eral, Lord Elgin thanked them for calling his atten- 
tion to the machines, and said he wonld never be at 
the trouble again of paring an apple with a fruit knife. 
These gentlemen now had a favor to bestow upon our 
humble self. It was nothing less than good rooms, 
where they were stopping, at the dwelling house of 
Mr. Ball, of the firm of Ball, Ward & Ce., carriage 
builders. Here we were made perfectly at home, and 
happy during our stay in Newark. 

On the morning of the 19th, in company with some 
friends, we visited the fair ground of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture. The grounds arc a wonder 
and @ curiosity, and had they been arranged for the 
purpose, could net have been bettered. We copy 
the following description from the premium list of the 
society: 

“The very entensive and complicated acries of works, 
occur at the junction of the South and Raccoon fork: 
of Licking river, one mile westerly of the town o! 
Newark, Ohio. Like those of Marietta, the works oc- 
cupy a high fertile plain. This plain is here of great 
extent, and elevated from 30 to 40 feet above the allu- 
vions, bordering the streams, It is in most part level. 
but in places broken and undulating. 

The group covers an extent of ahout two mile: 
square, and consisis of three grand divisions, connect. 
ed by parallels and works ofa minor character. The 
walls of the parallels, and some other portions of th: 
works, have 80 worn by time that many of then 
do not exceed 4 feet in height. 





The embankments of the principal works are much 
more prominent, and especially the one ia which the 
fair is to be held, This enclosure comprises about 30 
acres, and the walls are yet bold and steep. At the 
gateway, or entrance, the bauks are 30 feet from the 
bottom of the ditch to top of bank. The entrance to 
the enclosure is about 45 feet between the ditches, the 
entire width between the banks is perhaps 80 feet.— 
At the entrance, which is towards the east, the ends 
of the walls curve outward for a considerable distance, 
forming the gateway above described. 

Here, covered with the gigantic trees of a primitive 
forest, the work presents a truly grand and impressive 


appearance; and in entering the ancient avenue for 
the first time, the visitor does not fail to experience a 
sentation of awe, such as he might feel in passing the 
portals of an Kigyptian temple, or in gazing upon the 
silent ruins of Petra of the desert. The diameter of 
this work is 1250 by 1150 fect, being slightly in the 
form of an ellipse. ; 

In the centre is @ mound, called “Kagle Mound.” 
having been originally constructed ia the form, of a 
bird with expanded wings, and retaizing to this day a 
distinct outline, and measuring from tip tu tip of 
wings, nearly 200 feet. 

The long mound, constituting the body of the eagle, 
has been opened, Upon examination, it was found 
that the structure had originally centained an altar. 
Whether any relics were found upon it, is unknown. 

The embankment forming the circle is from 20 to 
25 fect in height, from the bottom of the ditch. ‘The 
ditch is diminished in depth from 3 to 5 feet, by the 
annual deposit which has been going on for ages, and 
the bank is probably 10 or 12 feet less in height than 
when first constructed. On the top of the bank is a 
promenade of from 5 to 8 feet in width, dry and g.a- 
velly, and from which the entire enclosure and the 

urrounding country can be viewed, 

Various have been the surmises in regard to the 
date at which these works were constructed, and we 
would here say to the curious, that in clearing the 
grounds for the fair several stumps have been left up- 
on the ground, measuring from 2 to 3 feet in diame- 
ter, and such as have an interest sufficient, can easily 
count the annual growths, and if wet learn the date of 
construction, may at least approximate to a knowledge 
of the period at which the present growth made its 
appearance. 

In examining these’ works, each will make his own 
solution of the mystery in which they are at present 
enshrouded. The embankment within which the state 
fair will be held, presenting as it does a very deep as- 
cenl upon the inner side, and protected at the inner 
hase by what has formerly been an almost impassable 
ditch, and the walls being so much higher at the gate- 
way, and at this poitn very steep upon the inside, and 
this work being isolated with the others, with only 
the one place of ingress and egress, we would suggest 
that this may have been the vast “prison-house” into 
which prisoners of war were driven by thousands, and 
the altar, in the centre of the “arena,” if but atlowed 
to speak, might tell a tale of human living sacrifices, 
at, which the “Hindoo” wonld stand appalled. 

There are numerous other works in thie vicinity. 
These, having their location on high hills, or tov for- 
midable for tne husbandman’s “ leveller,” are allowed 
to stand as our only index to the character nnd caste 
of a once powerful and semi-civilized people.” 
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‘Lhe accompanying cut 
will give some idea of 
the appearance of the 
grounds, The outer line 
represents the fence, with 
the stalls fur horses and 
cattle, and pens for sheep | ' 
\ nd swine. The space 
A. between the stalls and 
inner live, which repre- 
sents the embankment, was a carriage way. Within 
the embankment were the tents and buildings devoted 
to the different purposes of the exhibition. 

Upon entering the enclosure we first mounted the 
embankment and took a general survey of the premi- 
ses. We then entered Floral Hall, which was a large 
tent well arranged for the exhibition of flowers, and 
for the comfort of spectators. But it was late in the 
season, and the flowers were not there in very great 
profusion. We then passed to another tent, which we 
found to be the fruit, vegetable and dairy department. 
The fruit was arranged upon a table running through 
the centre. The vegetables were on tables upon one 
side of the tent, and butter, cheese, honey and sugar 
upon the other. Upon examining the fruits we found 
several varieties of apples that are cultivated to some 
extent in Ohio, and of which we have often read, but 
never before secu. Some specimens of apples were 
very beautiful, but many of them were badly spotted, 
much like a poorly grown Newtown pippin. The sea- 
son was a poor one for producing fine specimens of 
fruit. The gardeners did not do their duty in bring- 
ing forward vegetables. The show in this line was 
rather meagre. 

Near the centre of the tent was an enclosure within 
which was piled up abcut a cord of sweet potatoes. 
This cord of large sized, sound sweet potatoes was 
worth along journey to get a squint at. They were 
nearly alike in shape and size, and were raised and ex- 
hibited by Aaron H. Vestal, of Cambridge City, 
Wayne county, Indiana. One pile was raised in 1843, 
the other in 1844. Mr. Vestal has received a patent 
for his method of keeping sweet potatoes in the east- 
ern, northern, middle and western states through the 
winter as free from rotting as they can be kept ina 
southern climate. Mr. Vestal nas published a pam- 
philet entitled “ Directions for sprouting, raising and 
keeping sweet potatoes; also, an estimate of the cost 
of culture.” Price 25 cents. 

We had some conversation with the dairymen re- 
specting butter aud cheese. They complained of the 
severe and protracted drought with which Ohio was 
visited during the summer. 

We next made our way through the Mechanic’s 
Hall. This was a large building, well filled with beau- 


tiful specimens of mechanical ingenuity. A small en- 
give was set up at one end of the buildivg, for the 
purpose of running machinery on exhibition. Outside 









the building were many fine specimens of agricultural 
implements and machinery. In the wagon and car- 
riage department, the useful, the comfortable and the 
splendid were well represented. 

In the hall of fine arts there were but few paintings, 
but the lack of them was made up by the extensive, 
beautiful, life-like daguerreotypes that were exhibited 
in great profusion. They were all of them excellent 
specimens. The needle and other ornamental work 
gave signs of skill and taste among the ladies of Ohio 
that will be hard to beat. We saw but one exhibit- 
or from Michigan, and that was Piquette, of Detroit. 
His gold pens were in this department. 

After passing through the buildings we commenced 
an examination of the stock. This department was 
well represented. 

We first examined the Devons. There was a good- 
ly number of them present, but they are not bred so 
extensively in Ohio as the Short horns, We love to 
look upon thorough bred Devon cattle. The beauti- 
ful deep red color of the body, the light colored nose 
and white tip of the tail, the symmetry of form, and 
the whole appearance of the animal, with the excep- 
tion of size, is very attractive. They are quick of ac- 
tion, but as they are wanting in size, the Devon cattle 
are not so highly valued in Ohio for working cattle or 
for the butcher as the Durham. 

But here are the Durhams—noble animals. Some 
of them we judge are not thorough-bred, yet all show 
good breeding, end many of them are full blood, and 
truly splendid animals. As we are passing along we 
notice the keepers of fine cattle are rubbing them with 
cloths that are a little greasy, combing out their tails 
and greasing them. ‘This operation gives to the ani- 
mal a clear, bright, beautiful appearance, and makes 
the hide and hair feel soft to the touch. It is some- 
times done for the purpose of deceiving the judges. 

The Herefords are here also, and the Ayrshires.— 
The Herefords we think are the prettiest animals, but 
the Ayrshires are probably the most profitable for the 
dairy. 

When we arrived at the sheep pens we there found 
our friends Johnson and Kimball, of Vermont. They 
were in all their glory, for they had taken first pre- 
miums in Ohio as well as in Michigan for foreign 
sheep, and they were making sales at fair prices. The 
pens allotted to sheep were well filled with French 
and Spanish merino, long-wooled, middle-wooled and 
native sheep. The specimens exhibited showed that 
much attention was being paid to the selection of im- 
proved breeds. 

Tne next in order came the swine, In this depart- 
ment we noticed some thirty or forty Suffolks, exhibit- 
ed by H. H. Williams, of Roxbury, Mass. We like 
the looks of this breed of porkers exteedingly well, 
but would like them better if they had hair enough 
on their backs to protect them from the scorching 
rays of .he summer's sun, and from the frosts of win- 
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ter. ‘There were also many fine specimens of swine 
exhibited by Ohio people. 

Having passed the swine we next come to jacks 
and mules, There was a large number of mules, and 
some of them beautiful animals; but we could not im- 
agine why their owners had shaved their tails so close- 
ly, leaving a switch of long hair on the end, making 
them look much like the queues worn by gents in old- 
en times. For endurance under rough usage and hard 
work we presume the mule surpasses the horse. 

We now arrive at the horse stalls, and pass along 
the whole range, which is a very long one. Here we 
are doomed to disappointment, for many of the stalls 
have doors to them, and they are shut and locked— 
We think this is a good way to keep horses, but not 
a good way to show them. We like the plan of 
building stalls for stock on the show ground, but they 
should not be closed during the day. Horses are fa- 
vorite animals with most people who attend agricultu- 
ral fairs, and they are disappointed if the only oppor- 
tunity of secing them is when the judges are examin- 
ing them. It is impossible for all to get an inside 
berth at the ring; even if they could, they want to 
see more of them than they can see while in the ring. 

The next move was to look for men, In this we 
were not disappointed, except that we could not find 
Doct. Sprague, the worthy Secretary of the Obio 
Board of Agriculture; for he was too busy with the 
affairs of the society to be found by those who had no 
particular business on hand; but we soon found our 
old and highly esteemed friend, Dr. Warder, of Cincin- 
nati, editor of the Horticultural Review; then Thom- 
as Brown, pudlisher of the Ohio Farmer, with his 
honest, open countenance accosted us and gave us an 
introduction to Dr. Dadd, the distinguished veterina- 
ry surgeon of Boston, Mass., and author of the “Cat- 
tle Doctor” and “Modern Horse Doctor.” We then 
met with several members of the Ohio Board of Ag- 
riculture, for whose politeness and attention we are 
under obligations which we hope to reciprocate when 
they visit Michigan, 

We were highly gratified with our visit to the state 
fair of Ohio. Newark is a good point for the holding 
of fairs, Several Raiiroads centre there. The ground 
is peculiarly adapted to the purpose, and the people 
of Newark throw open their doors for the accommo- 
dation of visitors. 

On Friday, the 20th, we left Newark before the la- 
dy equestrianism took place, consequently we lost that 
part of the show. We went to Columbus to dine, 
and in company with Dr. Warder climbed to the top 
of the new State House, which is a magnificent stone 
building, not yet finished. Tere we had a splendid 
view of the city aud surrounding country. In the 
eveuing we took the cars for Xenia, where we arrived 
at 11 o’clock P. M. 

On Saturday afternoon, the 21st, left Xenia for Cin- 
cinnati, where we arrived at half-past 5 P. M., and put 





up at the Woodruff house, kept by Mr. Runnion. On 
the cars we met two members of the firm of H. L, 
Emery & Co., farm implement and machine manufac- 
turers at Albany, N. Y, They were on their way to 
establish an agricultural warehouse in Cincinnati. We 
also met on the the cars Henry E. Waring, jr. of 
New York, agricultural lecturer and author of a work 
for schools and young farmers, entitled “Elements of 
Agriculture.” 

On Monday morning, 23d, we called on N. Long- 
worth, Esq., one of the leading wine manufacturers in 
Cincinnati. Mr. Longworth is an enthusiastic gar- 
dener as well as wine grower. He escorted us through 
his garden and green houses, then into the room oc- 
eupied by a large tank, in which is growing the re- 
nowned Victoria Regia. A closed blossom had just 
been cut off, and a bud nearly ready to open was up- 
on top of the water.; but we could not remain to see 
it open and disclose its beauty. From the garden we 
went to the house, and there we saw some of the first 
efforts at statuary of him who is now the most emi- 
nent sculptor in the world—Powers. As we were 
examining the specimens in natural history, and the 
paintings that adorned the rooms in rich profusion, 
Mr. L. asked if we would like to descend to the infer- 
nal regions—meaning his wine cellar, We answered 
yes, if it would put him to no inconvenience to accom- 
pany us. However, as the wine cellar was at some 
little distance from his house, and several gentlemen 
were waiting to do business with Mr. Longwerth, he 
requested his clerk, Mr. Kilburn, to go with us. Hay- 
ing arrived at the cellars, each of the party was pro- 
vided with a lighted candle and directed to follow the 
lead of our pilot. This we did until we found our- 
selves at the bottom of the lower cellar, which is twen- 
ty-two fect under ground. Here the bottles of wine, 
were piled up like cord wood. Noticing that some of 
the bottles had burst, we asked what per centage of 
the bottles they expect will break. Myr, Kilburn sta- 
ted that one year they employed a wine maker who 
came highly recommended, He put up for them fifty 
thousand bottles, and forty thonsand of thein burst; 
but now they have a man for superintendent who is a 
wine maker of the highest order; about ten per cent. 
of his bottles burst. Ifa less or greater number than 
ten per cent of the bottles burst, they think the wine 
is not what.it should be. The casks from which the 
wine is drawn when bottled hold from ten hundred to 
twenty-five hundred gallons each, In these. cellars 
there were two hundred and fifty thousand bottles of 
Catawba wine. The corking of bottles is done by a 
very simple machine which will cork as fast as a man 
can place the bottles in the position to receive ih» 
cork. The process of manufacturing the different 
kinds of wine, bottlsing, corking, &c., were all explaiir- 
ed to us. As we were merging from the lower regious 
we met a party going down, aud were pleased to find 
among them our friends Dr. Warder, of Cincinnati, 
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- Waring, of New York, Prof. Mitchell, of the obser- 
vatory at Cincinnati, Robert Russell, Esq., of Fife- 
shire, Scotland, and Mr. Kelly, nurseryman in Cincin- 
nati.. After the exploration*>f the cellars, we were 
invited into the house of the superintendent, Mr. 
Fournier. Tere we, by request of Mr. Fournier, re- 
solved ourselves into a tasting committee. We did 
up the business and pronounced judgment very much 
to our own and Mr. Fournier's satisfaction. In the 
afternoon we procured conveyances and rode out into 
the suburbs, Dr. Warder acting as pilot. We visited 
several nurseries, among which was the nursery of Mr. 
Sayers. Mr. S. has several plant houses well filled 
with choice varieties of indigenons and exotic plants. 
His list of roses is choice and very extensive, and 
many of them were in blossom. Mr.S. has not given 
his attention so much to tree as to plant caltare. 
He has lately udded to his grounds, with a view to 
more extended operations in the tree business. We 
then rode a few miles farther on, and stopped at sev- 
eral of the splendid country sites upon the hills of 
Clifton. 

Just before evening we arrived at the residence of 
R. Buchanan, Esq. This place overlooks the sur- 
rounding hills, valleys, towns, farms, vineries and wa- 
ter courses for a great distance. Mr. Buchanan is a 
scientific and an enthusiastic wine grower und orchard- 
ist. As this was our first visit to a Cincinnati vinery, 
we had many questions to ask as we passed among the 
vines, all of which were answered by the gentlemanly 
proprietor so kindly and fully that we regretted our 
inability to spend more time with him. Mr. Buchanan 
has pablished a work entitled “The culture of the 
grape, and wive making.” This is a valuable work, 
and should be im the hands of every vineyard caltiva- 
tor and wine maker. Mr. Buchanan's vineyard is said 
t» be one of the best in Cincinnati. With regard to 
planting vines, Mr. B. says in his book that “much 
diversity of opinion exists as to the proper distance 
of planting the vines apart in the rows. Our native 
varieties, with their ong joints, Jarge foliage and Inx- 
uriant growth, certainly require more room to grow 
than the short jointed vines of the Rhine. Hence it 
is supposed that our German vine-dressers have some- 
times erred in planting too close in this country—3} 
by 4; 4 by 4; 4 by 43, &c. For steep hill sides, 3) 
by 44, or 3 by 5 may answer, but for gentle slopes 34 
by 6 feet is close enough, and for level land, 4 by 7.— 
This will admit sun and air to mature the fruit, and 
leave a liberal space for the roots to grow.” The 
grapes were all gathered and the wine made, but in 
the orchard the apples were still upon the trees, and 
Mr. Buchanan gave us a carteblanche to pluck and 
eat as we pleased. This we did as we moved on to- 
wards the wine press and wine.cellar. Mr. B. is set- 
ting up a new press on the first floor of a building 
put up for the purpose, the juice running from the 





press into a large cask in the collar. In the cellar, 


preparations are being made for storing a great quan- 
tity of wine. We were shown some that had been 
made about two weeks, and it was already quite clear 
and delicious. 

As darkness was now making itself visible, and , 
we had five or six miles to ride to our lodgings in 
Cincimati, we were compelled to leave; not, however, 
without the hope of again mecting Mr. B., either at 
our own home in Michigan, or at his in Ohio. 

In the evening we took tea with Dr. Warder, and 
then accompanied him and his family to view a splen- 
did Panorama of Niagara Falls, and then to the mer- 
cantile library. Here we found a large, beautiful 
room, well filled with valaable books in every depart- 
ment of literature. At one end of this long room 
may be found on file newspapers from each of the 
states, and from Europe. 

On Tuesday, the 24th, after enjoying an hour’s con- 
versation with some friends who called on us, and ta- 
king a trip across the river to Covington, Kentucky, 
we took the cars for Xenia; spent the night at Xenia 
with some friends, and on Wednesday morning took 
the cars for Springfield, to attend the National Cattle 
Show, which was held on the 25th, 26th and 27th 
days of October. 

At the depot in Xenia we met A. Y. Moore, Esq., 
President of the Michigan State Agricultural Society, 
on his way from Cincinnati and other points in Ohio, 
to Springfield. The distance being short, we soon 
found ourselves ‘at Springfield, and through the po- 
liteness of Mr. Warder, of Springfield, we were in a 
short time provided with a very comfortable and plea- 
sant lodging place. Mr. Moore and myself then went 
to the fair ground. We there found the Hon. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, of Boston, President of the United 
Siates Agricultural Society; Wm. 8. King, Esq., ed- 
itor of the Journal of Agriculture, Boston; Mr. Flint, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Ag- 
riculture, and many other distinguished gentlemen 
from the different states. Upon looking over the en- 
try book we found there were 168 entries, comprising 
Durham, Devon, Hereford, Ayrshire and Jersey cat- 
tle. They were from Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey and Massachusetts, 
Wm. H. Miller, Esq., of Moscow, Michigan, took some 
of his Devon cattle as far on the way as Toledo. At 
that point the agents of the road said they knew noth- 
ing of the arrangement for passing cattle over their 
road as advertised in the bills of the Ag;icultural So- 
ciety, and they could not take them. He therefore 
was obliged to leave them at that point and proceed 
to the show without them. Michigan was represented 
by A. Y. Moore, Z. Tillotson, D. M. Uhl, Dr. Ran- 
som, M. H. Wakeman, W. H. Miller, A. Jewell, G. 
Graham, and a few other gentlemen. Our musical 
friend Isaac Askew, of Canada West, was also there. 
We can hardly claim Isaac for Michigan, because his 
place of residence is just the other side of the line that 
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separates us from the Queen’s dominions; and when 
he speaks he is sure to get his H’s in the wrong place. 
We will put him down for the present as a hybrid, 
expecting he will soon become a live native yankee. |*4 
But what of the country? Why, there was the best 
collection of cattle on the show ground at Springfield |4 
that has ever before been made in the United States. 
The Short horas appear to be the favorite cattle in 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The Short horns 
that were exhibited from those states were worthy, as 
they received, the highest commendations of all who 
had the good fortune to be present and examine them 
as they were led into the ring. First, the Durham 
bulls three years old and upwards were brought for- 
ward and urranged in line, so that the judges could 


make a critical examination of each, and compare one; 


with another. All of these animals were so perfect in ; 


form, and the fine points so well developed that it re- 


quired close observation and the best of judges to de- 
cide upon the relative merits. The committee on this 


class made the following awards: 


Ist prem‘ um, $209—“ Perfection,” FE. G. Bedford, Paria, Ky. 

2d 200—« Sheifielder,” J.W. Robinson, Madison Co., O, 

3d 75—*“ Belmont,” Caldwell, Fayette Cu., Ind, 

Bulls two years, and under three, 

- premium. $209—“ Locomotive,” Brutus J. Clay, Paris, Ky. 
150—“ Colonel,” J, G. Dun & Co,, Madison Co,, 9. 


“ 


a bad T5—" Lafayette, "J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, N, Y. 
Yearling Bulls, 
1st premium, $150—“ New Year's pew" Cc. M, Clarke & Co., 
Springfield, 0. 
2d “ 100—“ King Cyrus,” Geo. M. Bedford, Paris, Ky. 


Durham Cows.—The bulls having been led from 
the ring, seventeen of the most beautiful cows that 
were ever brought together were led into the ring.— 
This was an interesting and splendid sight for the 
spectators, but the beginning of a long job for the 
judges. The animals were each of them so faultless 
that the closest scrutiny and comparison were neces- 
sary before the judges could make up their decision 
Their awards were as follows: 


Cows three years and over, 


Ist premium, $200—* Lady Stanhope,” Brntus J. a Paris, Ky. 
2d 150—“ Duchess,” Wm. Palmer, Lafa-ette. 0, 
3d 100—“ Clara Fisher,” Col. S. Meredith, Cambridge 
City, Ind. 
Two year old Durkam Cows. 
is premiom, $150—“ Fashion,” J. Steddom Cees 2 ig Co, 0, 
100—" Laura,” Brutus J, Clay, Par 
3d 50—“ - ary vias ” vol. 8. Meredith: “Cambridge 
City, In 
Yearlin 
Ist premium, $100—“ Lonan,” 
2d 15—" Easter Day, ” C. 
field, 0. 


Devons.—We regretted that specimens of Devon 
cattle from Michigan were not there to bear away the 
prizes‘in this class. Some fine specimens were there, 
but we think Michigan can boast of better. But we 
do not advocate what too often occurs, viz: staying 
away and then saying we have better at home than 
anything we see here, The awards in Devon cattle 
were— 


“ 


Heifers, 
- Duncan, Paris, Ky. 
M. Clarke & Co., Spring- 


Bulls three years and over. 
ey mio $100—“ Know Nothing,” N. W. Smith, Lebanon, 0. 
6 08 75—“ Herod,” L. G. Collins, Montgomery Co., Ind, 
Bulls two years. 
a“ remii $80—“ Voulton,” L. F. Allen, Bufialo, N. ¥. 
ree 60“ Jake,” B. Merritt, Springfield, 0. 


Bull one year, 
Ist premium, $50— Priam,” L. G. Collina, Ind, 
Cows three years and over, 


ie premiu a7 oes ho,” Lewis F. Ailen, Buffalo, N. Y. 
= rm Prameee® *L. G. Collins, Ind. : 


Cows two years. 


be premiu $75—“ Dolly,” E. M. Merriweather, Todd Co., Ky. 
me 50“ Devon,” N. W. Smith, Lebanon, 0.” 


Yearling Heifers. 
Commended, “ Daisy,” L. G. Collina, Ind, 
HEREFURD :.—Bulls three years and over, 
1st premium, $100—* Curley,” Thos. Aston, Elyria, 0, 
Bull two years. 
1st premium, $80—* Mystery,” W. H. Sotham, Owego, N. Y. 
Bull one year. 
lst premium, $75—“ Defiance,” Thos, Aston, 0. 
Cowes three years and over. 


Ist premium, $100—“ Bombazine,” W. H. Sutham, Owego, N 
2d 74—“ Duchess,” Thos, Aston, Elyria, oo” 
Cows two years, 


c. 





lat premium, $75—W. H. Sotham, %wego, N. Y. 
AYRSHIRES.—Bulls three years and over, 
‘Lt prsa os, $100—“ Dandy,” P, Meleady, Mt, Healthy, 0. 
Bulls two years, 
ist promium, “ Wallace,” T, W. Birber, Paris, Ky. 
Bulls one year, 
1st preanium, “ Ducas,” Pe'er Melendy, 0 
Cows three years and over, 
Ist premiun, $100—‘ Lassie,” P. Melendy, 0. 
Cows two years, 
Ist premium, $75—“ Alice,” Poter Melendy, 0, 
ALDERNEY, OR JERSEY CATTLE. 
Bulls three years and over. 
Ist premium, $100—* Pat,” Roswell L. Colt, Patterson, N. J. 
Cows three years and over, 
Ist premium, $100—“ Dan,” R. 1, Colt, Patterson, N. J, 
Cows two years, 
Ist premium, $75— Jersey,” R. L. Colt, Patterson, N. J, 
Cows one year. 
1st premium, $60—“ Patty,” R. L. Colt, Patterson, N. J. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Bost working oxen, C, Fullington, Union co., 0., $50 
Best fat bullock, 8. Stedman, Cleveland 0, we: ‘ght 2500 ths., 50 
Best fatcow, J. W. Ware, Fayett« €0., K. +» weight 2240 tbs,,.. 50 
Best milch cow, J W, Brock, New Pe.ersvurgh, 0., .....---+« 50 
4est steer, J. W. W-re, Fayette We Tins baee aie mnbaec sabe anal 50 
Best bull calf, W. D. Pierce, South Charles tov, i Muda acceu 50 
Best heifer cal’, Ww. W. ‘Thrasher, Fayette co., Ky. Web een ee 50 
SWEEPSTAKES. 


For the best bull and five cows or heifers of one year aud up. 
wards, from any o..t herd, ...... 


There were five entries for this premium— 


Brutus J, Clay, Paris, Ky. 

Col. 8, Mered th, ¢ jot City, Ind. 
Dr. A, Watta, Chillicothe, 0. 

W. dD. Peirce, South Charleston, oO. 
Jacob Peirce, “ 


The committee upon this class, after a close exami- 
nation of the five herds presented for competition, re- 
ported that they were unable to decide to which herd 
they should award the premium. 

On Thursday, 26th, a grand agricultural banquet 
was held under a large tent upon the show ground, 
the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, presiding. After all 
were seated, a blessing was asked by the Rev. Mr. 
White, of Springfield. ‘The diuner over, then com- 
menced music, toasts and syeeches. The Hon. M. P. 
Wilder, President of the Society, addressed the as- 
semblage as follows: 


Friends of Agriculture and Fellow- Citizens: In behalf of 
the United States Agricultural Society, under whose auspi- 
ces this exhibition is held—in behalf of the citizens of 
Springfield, by whose liberablity we are here assembled— 
and in my own behalf, I present you cordial salutions, and 
bid you welcome to this our festive board. 





Come ye from the Pilgrim shores of New England, from 
the plantations of the sunny South, from the great valley 
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and fertile fields of the West! Come ye from the walks of) 


professional life, from the halls of legislation, from the 
marts of business, or from the high places of power, from 
whatever section of our fair land, from whateverstation in 
society, welcome—a right hearty WELCOME—to the joys and 
pleasures of this occasion, 

We have suspended our ordinary cares, toils and conflicts 
of business, and come up to this thriving city from our 
different and distant homes, to give expression to a com- 
mon and important sentiment—the love of Agriculture! 

We meet here for no sinister motive, no sectional object, 
no partisan purpose. We stand here upon a platform 
broader, deeper and firmer than that of any politician or| 
partisan; a platform upon which these may stand, side by 
side with the noble yeomanry of our country, honoring 
them and honored by them. We are here for the promo- 
tion of that great art, upon which, more than upon any 
other, depend individual happiness and national wealth, 
prosperity and power; an art which is the parent of every | 
other industrial pursuit, and to which the special blessing! 
of Heaven is vouchsafed, | 

I congratutats you upon the great interest awakened in! 
our age and gooey in the cause of agriculture; an inter-) 
est manifested by the multiplication of societies and peri-| 
odicals throughout the land. I congratulate you upon the! 
wonderful improvement which science has recently made 
in the implements of husbandry, and in the art of cultiva- 
tion—upon the facilities for the transportation of agricul-| 
tural paso to the great markets of the world—and es-| 
pecially upon the imprc-veme its of our domestic animals, | 
and the laudable enthusiusu which many of our worthy} 
citizens have manifested in the importation of the best, 
breeds of cattle. 

It was the latter that suggested the idea of this exhibi- 
tion, and it was deemed suitable by the Executive of the 
United States Agricultural Society to encourgge this praise- 
worthy enterprise, and to accept the generous invitation 
of its proprietors, approved as it was by the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, 

This is the first National Exhibition of Cattle ever held 
im America; andI do but express the common sentiment 
of this assemblage, when I say that it has more than real- 
ized the anticipation of all concerned. It has been emi- 
nently successful, and alike honorable to the citizens of 
eens, to the State of Ohio, and to this great Re- 

C. 

There have been about twv hundred entries at this show. 
Among them we havé seen such samples of the Durhams, 
the Herefords, the Devons, the Ayrshires, the Jerseys, and 
grade animals, as it has seldom or never been the happiness 
of man to beliold in one show; and larger premiums have 
been offered for the encouragement of that department of 
American husbandry than ever before excited competition. 

Among so many specimens of rare excellence, no won- 
der that the judges have found it difficuit to decide upon 
their respective merits. Our only regret is that premiums 
cannot be awarded to each competitor. But there is one 
honor which seems sufficient to satisfy the ambition of any 
one, the honor of adding to the interest of that exhibition, 
and of thus promoting a pursuit second to no other in the 
country. 

The report of these proceedings will occupy an impor- 
tant place in the transactions of this Society, and will go 
down to posterity honorably associated with the history of 
this place, and of. American agriculture, 

ant here permit me to tender our most cordial thanks 
to thé donors whose liberal contributions have supplied the 
funds for this exhibition, to its Board of Officers and Man- 
agers to whose skill in designing, and whose energy in ex- 
ecution, we are so much indebted tor the order, conveni- 
ence and taste, which have characterized these proceed- 
ings, to the judges, on whom was devolved the onerous du- 
ty of awarding premiums; to the contributors, who have 
so nobly endured the risk and expense of placing their val- 
uable animals on exhibition. pecially do we present 
our heartfelt acknowledgements to our distinguished guests 
who have honored us by their presence, and who, we trust, 
will instruct and encourage us by their speeches; to the 
good citizens of Springfield and vicinity, whose large hos- 
pitality we have enjoyed; and last, but first in our affections, 
to the ladies, whose presence adds so much to the interest 
and beauty of this banquet, and whose approving smiles 
encou us in all the laudable pursuits of life. 

Friends and fellow-citizens: In conclusion, permit me 
to extend to o the right hand of fellowship, and to in- 
voke your aid in favor of the cause we seek to promote.— 
While the nations of the Old World seek for glory in war 








and the acquisitions of the sword, let us cultivate the arts 
of peace, and let us ever remember that the history of a 
poommerene people is inscribed, not on the star spangled 
anner of military fame, or of political preferment and 
wer, but it isseen in the peaceful triumphs of the plow, 
n fields of waving grass and grain, in thriving flocks and 
herds, in highly cultivated farms and gardens, in the refined 
arts of rural life and cultivated taste, and in the grateful 
incense which rises from the altars of an industrious, intel- 
ligent and virtuous yeomanry. 


Mr. Wilder’s remarks were received with interrup- 
tions of applause, and demonstrations of high appro- 
bation rent the welkin as he sat down. 

On Friday we left Springfield for home, well pleased 
with our visit to Ohio and Agricultural exhibitions. 
We saw much to admire, and much that we might 
copy from with benefit to ourselves. ‘I fear I have 


made this article too lengthy to be read with interest, 
if at all, and therefore will conclude. J.C. H. 
Detroit, Nov. 18, 1854. 


The Farmer's Lot. 

There is, perhaps, no kind of business in this world 
which requires more faith than farming. The greater 
portion of the farmer's labor looks to the future for 
its development; and the results are left to an infinite 
variety of circumstances, over which, in one sense, he 
can have no control. He lives in expectancy—on the 
“substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” Nature has promised, and he believes and 
acts; because what has been he believes shall be 
again, and he is content to toil, to expend, to trust all 
to the unseen, confident that he will not be disappoin- 
ted. 

We say that the farmer's life peculiarly requires 
faith. The business of a manufacturer more nearly: 
perhaps, resembles that of a farmer than any other.— 
But a manufacturer has everything under his eye and 
control. Let us give him his mill, his steam engine 
his machinery. Let us stock the first with wool. He 
wishes to make cloth—fine cloth. He staples the 
fleeces, selecting the fine and discarding the coarse.— 
He places the wool in a machine, the working of 
which is unalterable and certain. After various 
processes, every one of which is under his eye and 
control, the warp and weft are ready for the loom, and 
machinery weaves it. Then it is carried to the dye- 
tub. Every material is weighed, and every chemical 
action clearly determined. Then more machinery— 
more man-work. It is now ready for the market, and 
every item of cost is—must be—accurately known.— 
The manufacturer can tell to the 10th part of a cent 
what the purchaser ought to pay him to remunerate 
him for labor and risk; and he will not dispose of 
these goods until he gets his price. There isn’t asin- 
gle moment, during the whole process, when anything 
is left to chance; man’s mind, eye and hand are always 
ready, watching and effectual. 

How different is it with the farmer on the other side 
of the way. He purchases a piece of land, which 
will, he supposes, bring good crops. He plows, har- 
rows and sows; not certain whether the mode in 
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which he performs these operations is the best which 
can be found, till he has tried the experiment, which 
alone can inform him. What suited his old farm may 
be bad practice on the new one. But he hopes, trusts; 
he has faith, and casts his seed abroad over the mel- 
low earth, buries it, and awaits the result. It is now 
hidden from him; he knows not what insects may be 
feeding on it and destroying it. It looks like the work 
of a madman, thus to cast away what has cost so much 
labor and expense, and been prepared with so much 
care, and what is in itself so valuable. But he has 
faith. Though the seed is hidden from his mortal eye, 
yet with his inward vision he sees the field waving glo- 
riously with its golden burden, and he hears the 
breezes making soft melody as they whisk among the 
pendant ears. He is content. He knows, or rather 
believes that in the ordinary course of events, this 
same seed now buried, will rise again and repay him 
thirty-fold for his labor and patience. 

So it is with manuring. It seems so improbable, 
so ridiculously absurd, such child-like folly. to expect 
that a man, walking forwards and backwards over a 
field, with a basket of plaster or guano at his side, 
and scattering it so thinly as scarcely to be seen after 
it drops upon the earth, should, by so doing, produce 
such a commotion in the bowels of this torpid, lump- 
ish, moody old earth, as to cause it to throw out on 
its surface double the amount of crop it would other- 
wise have done. He has, perhaps, scattered—thrown 
away—an hundred dollars where it would be difficult 
to detect it; and yet this homeopathic dose produ- 
ces an effect which lasts for years after—makes him 
happier and more comfortable—keeps a help for 
the wife—educates a son or daughter—extends his 
ability to do good—relieves the destitute, and adds to 
the productive wealth of the nation. 

Still, while every farmer is obliged to exercise faith, 
there is a difference in the quaatum possessed by va- 
rious persons. Some do not believe that manures will 
do good; therefore, they never apply them, but let 
them go to waste. Others don’t believe in improve- 
ment in agriculture, but stick to the old fashions of 
their great-grandfathers; others are willing to trust to 
the knowledge and experience of their neighbor, but 
won't believe anything of it if that neighbor writes out 
his experience and sends it to the papers, because it is 
then book-farming—forgetful that book-farming is but 
the experience of the wisest, the best and most intelli- 
gent farmers amongst us. Others don’t believe land 
will ever wear out—they have no faith in that—there- 
fore they continue to crop, erep, crop, without rota- 
tion or change, till their lands become poverty-sick, 
and no alternative is left but to “move west” or 
starve. Others have no faith in the honesty of men, 
and suspect that every one who kindly wishes to as- 
sist them is only striving to “draw wool over their 
eyes and plunge them into the abyss of humbuggery. 
But it were tedious labor to designate the various 


subjects about. which we must exercise faith, ad 
about which we want faith. 

That agriculture can be greatly improved; that our 
position in life can be more elevated by our having 
more time and means to bestow on education and in 
reading, we firmly believe; but to reach such desirable 
results, farmers must be united in their efforts to im- 
prove. The work can never be accomplished while 
they stand apart. They must have faith in one anoth- 
er as men and brethren, and work togwher for the 
good of all. There are leaders in agriculture as well 
us in all other departments. In such leaders let us 
have faith, and follow their example if we find they 
are worthy. We should remember, however, that 
‘much evil has resulted from our trusting in men who 
‘have thrust themselves forward as capable of teaching 
‘us, who have proved empirics and untrustworthy, 





‘knowing nothing. Let us beware of this, for once 


dis puinted, we don't like to trust again. “ Prove 
all things, hold fast that which is good,” is the rale 
for us; and while proving everything as we go along, 
resting upon a faith well grounded in a knowledge of 
natore’s laws, we shull not wander far from correct 
practice, B. 


The Chess Question. 

[Below are three letters on the chess question, 
which we insert, more because there are some curious 
points constantly turning up relating to various cir- 
cumstances under which chess will appear, than be- 
cause after the discussion of the subject, any one 
will be convinced that wheat does or does not become 
something else besides the pure grain. And besides, 
we wish it understood, that even when the views of 
writers differ from our own, they are perfectly free to 
express them through our columns, on any subject con- 
nected with the agriculture of the State-—Ep.] 


A very fair Chance for the Curious. 


Marsie Puace, July, 1854. 

Mr. Eprror—Dear Sir :—In the last number of the 
Farmer, a writer, in stating a conversation which oc- 
curred between him and myself, on the subject of 
wheat “turning” to chess, very kindly observes that 
“by an examination of wheat before harvest and 
stools of chess, aud finding the skin of the seed in all 
such cases, it is evidence that chess was either sown 
or in the ground, but not conclusive evidence that 
under no circumstances there can be a transmuta- 
tion.” I would as kindly observe, that by an exam- 
ination of a flock of sheep, in the spring, and seeing 
them drop their lambs, nurse and guard them through 
the summer, “it is evidence that” they have lambs, 
“But not conclusive evidence that under no circum- 
stances” they could have pigs. 


N. B—lI will pay $100 per bushe) for all chess 





grown from wheat, by “ transmntation,” produced by 
“ partial abortion,” or by “breaking the tap root,” or 
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from “winter killed wheat,”—and $99 per bushel for 
all chess raised in any other way from wheat,—and 
$98 per bushel for all chess produced in any way, ex- 
cept from chess itself. 1 will also pay $50 apiece for 
all pigs produced from sheep, and $25 apiece for pup- 
pies from swine. I will pay the very highest price 
for afew “tap roots” of wheat, forI never saw one. 
I am very desirous of obtaining a few of these curi- 
ous specimens, for speculation. 


Yours, very respectfully, A. B. Marxna. 





Mr. Jounsrons—Sir:—lI perceive by the last Far- 
mer that the chess question has at last been brought, 
to asatisfactory conclusion, and that is, that wheat! 
does not produce chess. This matter had been set- 
tled in my mind years ago, but as it happens, I had | 
arrived at a very different conclusion, for reasons) 
which I will briefly state. On the 24th day of J uly, 
1841, I cleared a spot in the corner of the fence, near) 
my house, and planted five kernels of wheat, in a| 
square form, with one in the centre, some wary, 
inches apart. I planted early in order to have it 
winter-kill, and see if it could be made to sevdne! 
chess, as I did not then believe in transmutation.— 
Each of the five kernels germinated in due time, and 
from. particular examination there was nothing al- 
lowed to grow near them but what sprang from the 
wheat, and in the fall I had five nice stools of wheat, 
and nothing near them that could intermix. 

The spring following I examined my wheat to as- 
certain how it had wintered, and I found all the 
bunches dead but two—one of them in a healthy con- 
dition, and the other in a sickly way—the centre of 
thé stool nearly dead, but on close examination I found 
some of the roots alive; I kept every thing clear, and 
watched their progress. After a time, vigorous and 
healthy shoots made their appearance from both 
stools, and when they headed out, all the shoots from 
the healthy bunch headed out wheat, about a dozen 
in number, and about the same numder of shoots all 
headed out chess from the other stool. Now here 
was a poser—I hadactually produced twelve stalks of 
chess from one kernel of wheat. I had supposed that 
like produced like, and as chess produced chess, as it 
will do invariably, it could not be produced from any 
other source; but my preconceived opinions were 
forced to yield to a plain ocular demonstration. Ev- 
ery observing person is aware that nature has many 
freaks, which our circumscribed vision cannot com- 
prehend, and does it push our credulity any harder to 
believe that wheat will produce chess, than that it 
will produce smut, or that the wild plum will produce 
pods not unlike the banana. 8. H. Corsiy. 

Armada, August 5, 1854. 


Maz. Eprror :—Having noticed the “ Chess ques- 
tion tested,” as published in the July number of the 
Farmer, I have concluded to send you a littls of my 





experience on the suljject. 


Some years since, I harvested a piece of wheat 
which was over-ripe and shelled, so that the land was 
covered with wheat enough to seed it well; a rain 
soon followed, and the wheat took root and sprung 
up and grew vigorously during the fall—in the spring 
it was alive, and again grew finely, and until the heads 
made their appearance looked like giving a fine crop 
of wheat; but they were more than ninety-nine in a 
hundred chess, not giving ten heads of wheat to the 
acre, but giving, as I should judge, from fifteen to 
twenty bushels of chess. ‘The wheat was clean that 
shelled at harvesting, and the land had been plowed 
three times in fallowing the previous season, and 
could not have had chess in it, as there had not been 
manure or anything else drawn on. 


A neighbor of mine had the same result, by leav- 
ing a part of a field of new Jand, which was burned 
black all over, without hoeing in around the stumps, 
while the part that was hoed in around the stumps, 
and every other part of the field produced clean 
wheat and no chess ; bnt around the stumps where the 
seed was left to sprout by the rains while uncovered, 
there was no wheat, but all chess. I therefore came 
to the conclusion that wheat suffered to lie uncover- 
ed, if it grew at all, it would most surely turn to 
chess, and I now think that if Mr. Markham will 
leave one small land in his fallow without harrowing 
the seed in, that he can raise chess with wheat skins 
at the root. Yours truly, 


Aaron Suaw. 
Niles, August 5, 1854. 


Meteorological. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER FOR OCTOBER, 1854. 





BY L. WOODRUFF, Ann Arpor, Micn. 


Thermometer at_......... 7 A.M. 2 P.M. oP. Mu. 
Highest temp. in month,........ 60° (12th) 76° (9th) 61° (6th) 
Lowest “ Gen keo be 22 48 (18th)37 (18th) 
AIOURRE iindiitiite gi ocinnidedmmiede 46 €1.6 £52 
EE ME Go condychcandnpncrceus cohde nie cuare 6s 


Monthly variations, 


ES CT NN 8 nccnmencopeenahocnaivanahhe cs 40 (8th 
aide oe uate oh iat rantamarning er atiiaaie oh 
Ss esi hash shea mhs dba miele <- ahidswtite dad -edis> bhi 10 
EEL oo leeds lonkudes ssessinmmsbateblbeastoucute 14 
PS, oi clietci cn chile nnealine dtbnnn dill mld iMalie tedbwocnlll 7 
Se OS WEE EE MUU nn os secs vvnecudsens ahadestunbie sous 13 
Total amount of rain,.....................--- 3.67 in. 
Winns. 
W., 1 day; N., none; E., 3dnys; 8., 4days; S. W., 9 days; N. W., 


7 days; N.E., none; 8. KE. 7 days. 
REMARKS, 

The weather of this month has been mild in tempe- 
rature, with seasonable rains. The monthly mean of 
temperature is 13 degs. above that of October, ’53, 
and only 23 degs. less than that of September, ’53.— 
The first killing frost of the season occurred on the 
5th, some days later than usual, and the changes 
throughout the month did not reach the severity of 
ten experienced at this period in the season. There 
was frost on the 5th, 15th, 17th, 18th and 19th— 
Thunder was heard on four days. 





2@-We have on hand a “Complaint of a Farmer's 
Wife,” from “Ann of the Farm,” for next month. 
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A Visit to the Ohio Shakers. 


Mr. Eprror: I recently made a visit to the south- 
ern part of Ohio, and while there spent about three 
days with that class of christians who style themselves 
“Believers,” but are more commonly called “Shakers.” 
From many peculiarities connected with them, which, 
probably, are but little known to a great many of your 
readers, and as they are very extensively engaged in 
agriculture, I feel inclined to give a short statement 
of some things which I learned while there. 

The Shaker society was established at Union Vil- 
lage, near Lehanon, Warren county, Ohio, in the year 
1805. The number of persons belonging to the soci- 
ety now is about 490. They are divided into five 
families—the largest numbering about 160 persons— 
others from 70 to nearly 100. The proportion of 
males and females I did not ascertain, but probably 
they are nearly equal. They dress very plainly, old 
style, and with almost an entire uniformity. Their 
neatness and cleanliness is unsurpassed, not only in 
their dress, but throughout their whole arrangements. 
Many persons are there now who commenced with 
the first establishment of their society. They general- 
ly enjcy good health, being temperate in all things; in 
fact in that they may be called reformed, for they not 
only abstain from intoxicating liquors, but have aban- 
doned the use of tobacco in every shape. They also 
make use of no tea or coffee, unless for visitors or in 
sickness. Neither do they use pork in any way, not 
even lard for shortening; for that they use mutton fat. 
They are strict economists in all things, except in 
their living; that, as to quantity and quality, is almost 
extravagant—except those things which they consid- 
er injurious to health. Their mansions are very large 
and commodious, and substantially built—some of 
brick and some of wood. These buildings are very 
uniform in their construction, assuming the form of a 
 (t) and three stories high, having a large hall in 
each story, extending the full length of the building, 
with rooms on either side—one side of which is occu- 
pied by the males, and the other by thefemales, They 
neither “marry nor are given in marriage,” but live in 
perfect harmony, as brothers and sisters, and recog- 
nize that as their christian duty, according to scrip- 
ture, and the example of Christ. Their property is 
all consecrated to the church, and for the benefit of 
all, while on earth, to enjoy it; consequently they are 

freed from any selfish acqnisitiveness, and have no 
temptations to be dishonest in regard to the aecumu- 
Jation of property. Their benevolence is unbounded, 
and prompts them to take into their society al that 
appear for admission—but, however, only on trial. If 
they do not become “ Believers,” and not converted to 
the faith, their enjoyment does not last long, and they 
are permitted to leave, taking with them whatsoever 
they may have brought; but if once converted to the 
faith, they eonsecrate whatever earthly effects they 





may be possessed of to the church, provided they are 
free from indebtedness, and there are nolegal or equi- 
table claims against them, and they are then placed 
upon an equality with other members, having to re- 
side, however, for some years upon the farm termed 
the house of entrance; they are then removed to an- 
other house, and are in full fellowship. 

The society have a large, commodious, but plain 
church. I had the pleasure of being present at one 
of their meetings on Sabbath morning. Their wor- 
ship consisted in preaching, singing and dancing, with 
promenades. From all appearance more orderly. and 
sincere worshippers I have never seen. Their cheer- 
ful, social and harmonious feeling throughout their 
daily walk, is much to be admired. 

The society’s whole domain consists of about 3500 
acres, and is divided proportionably among the five 
families—each family procuring their maintenance by 
their own industry, and each farm having large and 
convenient buildings for all their necessary purposes 
—shops of every kind, and one with a horse power 
attached, by which much is done for the females, such 
as washing, churning, kneeding bread, and even rolling 
out pie-crust. Said buildings are all detached from 
each other, so that if fire should take place in one, 
the others might escape being consumed. ‘They do 
not insure against fire. They have a grist-mill, saw- 
mill and tannery, but no tavern or store. They buy 
little and sell a great deal. Grain raising is not a 
large business with them, they seldom having more 
than 100 acres of wheat, or 150 acres of corn—but a 
good deal of broom corn, which is all manufactured 
into brooms. One family will sell this year about 
$5,000 worth. Their seed gardens consist of about 
40 acres, the income of which is about $2,500, Their 
medical garden contains about 15 acres, and the in- 
come is about $3,000. Their stock is of the choicest 
kind of Durhams, and number nearly 450 head, over 
one-third of which are thorough-bred Short horns; 
the balance of high grade, three-quarters to sixty- 
three-sixty-fourths, at which time they are termed full 
bloods. Eleven head of these Short hoyns were im- 
ported from Scotland last summer, at a cost.of over 
$7,000. They have been improving their cattle for 
about 22 years. Their sales, since last March, have 
been over $4,000, and their.numbers are but slightly 
diminished. They breed no colts, but buy some oc- 
casionally- One of these families have about 1000 
sheep, among which are some very fine imported Lei- 
cesters, some pure blood French, and the whole flock 
is of fine grade, say Saxony and Merino. No hogs 
are raised by them, but a few are kept in the pen to 
consume the slops that would otherwise go to waste, 
and they are sold to the butcher or otherwise—then 
a few purchased to re-stock to the pens, They do 
not stable their cattle in winter, except their milch 
cows, but let them run in the woods, which is, ina 
great measure, their pasture lands, being entirely freed 
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from underbrush and old logs. Tose cattle have ac- 
cess to st-aw piles, and are fed corn fod ler, sometimes 
with the ears thereon—which, by-the-by, does not 
hurt the cattle, and it saves husking. Indeed, their 
poultry yards should not be forgotten, for in them are 
nzarly thousands of the finest Asiatic fowls, the best 
of which they sell at $10 a pair. 

Like the shakers, I thought best to make improve- 
mat, even at high figures. I therefore purchase! of 
them three head of pure Shorthorns—a cow and two 
calves, which I will be happy to show to any of my 
friends who may please to call. 

A. Y. Moore. 

Schoolcraft, Nov. 11, 1854. 


Faemine at Macainaw.—A friend at Mackinaw 
writes: “I regret the discontinuance of the Compan- 
ion, but I now want the Michigan Furmer. I want 
his advice and assistance among the rocks. I have 
pleaty of land here, aud I want to put the horse be- 
fore the cart in this business. I feel anxious to ob- 
tain all the information extant relative to cultivating 
the land properly and profitably. It is sometimes 
said, though I think unjustly, that land is poor and 
unprodactive up here; this is a great mistake; the 
soil is rich. Knowledge, intelligence and good far- 
mers are what we want. In fact, we fish too much as 
yet. This year I hada small potato patch on this 
Island, and it was my purpose to have sent you a half 

_ bushel of big potatoes, (had you remained in Detroit,) 
to let you see what could be done in that tine. You 
kuow Mackinaw is famed for white-fish, trout and po- 
tatoes. Bat I must stop, or you will suspect me to 
be an Indian, for sending you such a long talk. 

A. Hamu, gr.” 


[The potatoes would have been a welcome curiosi- 
ty, though we suppose big potatoes from Mackinaw 
look ‘very much like the same frait at Detroit, or in 
old St. Jo. There is no ground to doubt that the 
Mackinaw country will produce as abundantly of cer- 
tain crops as any other portion of the states—such a: 
potatoes, oats, peas, beans, rye, &c. The good quali- 
ty of Nova Scotia potatoes and oats is very well 
known. The climate of Mackinaw must be similar. 
We hope our friend will persevere, and from time to 
time send us bits of his experiénce, accounts of the 
country, &c.—B. 








Battle Creek. 


Mr. Noble writes us: “Battle Creek continues to 
give evidence that its business men have all that go. 
a-headativeness which characterises the population of 
almost every town and city of Michigan. The water 
power of the Battle Creek and Kalamazoo rivers at 
this place is hardly surpassed by any in the southern 
portion of the state. The junction of the two 
streams is within the corporation of the village. The 
power is not fully used, but enough of it is brought 





into req tisitioa ty deive mills aad macainary of vari 
ous descriptions, which give life and ‘activity to the 
place. We were highly pleased by calling and taking 
a birds-eye view of the extensive woolen factory of 
C? Mason & Oo., which is now in successful operation. 
They have two full sets of machinery, and can turn 
out one thousand yards of cloth per week, which finds 
aready market. Tazy also receive wool and manu- 
facture the sam2 on shares, into just such cloth as the 
owaer of the wool dssires. The carriages manufacto- 
tory of Seymour & Long is beginning to attract at- 
tention. They tara out first rate articles, and are do- 
ing a good businais. The agricultural warehouse of 
the M2isrs. Barahams, near the depot, is being sup- 
plied with the mst dssirable implements made, and 
is already a place of resort by the agriculturist who is 
in pursuit of a first rate article; and none other should 
be used. The Mos33rs. Barnham are agents for the 
Michigan Farmer, to whom payments-may be made 
for subscriptions. Jeremiah Brown, Geo. McAllister 
and J. B. Ide, are also agents. 


An Inquiry about Sheep. 


Ma. Erkror—Dear Sir: [ saw a notice in the Far- 
mer for October of French and Spanish sheep, by 
Mr. Perrin. My object is to elicit a little informa- 
tion from Mr. Perrin. Since he has informed us where 
we cana “go.in for tha best,” I hope he will inform us 
how he has improved so remarkably over the flocks 
from which his sheep originated. Let truth and light 
be disseminated. Mr. Perrin says his clip averaged 
“six pounds and nine ounces per head, well washed.” 
Mr. Jarvis says in a letter to Mr. Morrell, his “weight 
of fleece is three pounds fourteen ounces to four 
pounds two ounoe3, depending on the keeping.” Mr. 
Stephen Atwood says his “weight of fleece will ave- 
rage about five pounds.” Now the query is how Mr. 
Perrin, with an “Atwood buck,” and an inferior stock 
of ewes, so much exceeds so celebrated a breeder as 
Mr. Atwood undoubtelly is. Speak out, Mr. Perrin, 
and let the secret out, or our minds will be pondering 
on “ big sheep stories,” and “a fair way to get fleeced.” 

InQuISITIVE. 





Birmingham, Nov. 13, 1854. 





To xeep Oe.ery.—Celery should be taken from 
the trenches before the ground freezes hard. If to be 


kept in a cellar, it should be one kept not much warm- 
er than just above the freezing point. Make a ridge 
of earth on one side of the cellar, next to the wall, on 
an angle of forty-five degrees. Then eye to lay 
the celery close together in a row, Place about an 
inch of dirt over the layer of celery, and then another 
layer, and continue until all is snugly stowed away.— 
There should be a sufficient quantity of dirt to kee 

the roots and stalks from touching each other. It 
may be taken out at any time during the winter. It 
may be kept in the open ground by placing over the 
celery sufficient straw or coarse manure to keep it 
from the frost. We prefer the former plan as the 





most safe. 
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“ETHAN ALLEN,” A BLACK-HAWK STALLION. 

The above cut represents “Ethan Allen,” a stallion of pure Black-Hawk stock, own ed by E. Butterworth 
Esq., of Coldwater, Michigan. This noble animal was awarded the first premium at the annual fair of the 
Michigan State Agricultural Society in 1853, and is justly considered one of the best horses brought into the 
State. We should have been pleased to have received his pedigree along with the engraving, which is con- 
sidered a good representation of the original. 


netelenanem 
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The Hessian Fly. 

Owing to the uncommonly mild, pleasant weather 
of the present autumn, the Hessian fly is making ter- 
rible devastation in the wheat crops on the opening 
lands and praries. We never saw them so numerous. 
The Mediterranean variety, however, has so far uni- 
formly escaped. ‘The remarkable quality which this 
wheat possesses of resisting the fly, or which renders 
it ob noxious to it, the writer lately saw developed in 
a most striking mavner. Mr. A Y. Moore, of School- 
craft, Michigan, let a 40 acre lot to be sown on shares. 
The person who took the ground wishing to sow the 
common varieties, the lot was divided, and Mr. Moore 
had his portion sown with the Mediterranean. The 
result now is, the latter is untouched by the fly, while 
the other—the blue stem variety we think—is nearly 
all gone by the board. A more striking test and 
proof that the Mediterranean is obnoxious to the in- 
sect is not needed. We shall sow Mediterranean in 
fly seasons. —B. 


Are feathered legs a beauty in Shanghais ? 


Messrs. Eprrors: Having observed that Shanghai 
fowls, possessed of what I deem an undue and uncouth 
proportion of feathers on their legs and feet, have elic- 
ited quite an amount of enthusiastic admiration from 
those who profess to be—and perhaps are—compe- 
tent judges of the graces and perfections of domestic 








|fowls, I wish to seek a little light on ‘The subject 


through your paper, (which seems to be a proper me- 
dium,) and also offer a view or two of my own. The 
point upon which I ask special information, is this— 
are Shanghai fowls, when heavily feathered on the legs 
and feet, considesed, by the authorities, to possess a 
more graceful appearance, or any advantage whatever, 
over those with clean limbs—other things being equal? 
If not, and the suggestions of a correct taste should 
give the preference to the clean limbed bird—why 
propagate fowls whose feet are mops—whose limbs 
are unsightly, because not to be seen—whose nether 
integuments remind one (if such a thing were possi- 
ble,) of a woman with her shoes untied, and her stock- 
ings draggling at her heels. The day has long since 
passed, when any one posted on the subject, would 
contend that there are not clean limbed Shanghais of 


pure blood. L. 
Hickory Grove, Oct. 9, 1864. 





Preserving Roots for Family use. 





Beets, carrots, parsnips, turnips, artichokes and veg- 
etable oysters are best kept in a cellar a little warmer 
than the freezing point, by laying a layer of roots and 
then of earth, and so on alternately till all are stgwed 
away. This mode keeps them as fresh as when just 
taken from the growud. Horse radish, if wan- 
ted during the winter, may be preserved in the same 
way. 
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‘Home-made Guano—Clinched Carrots. 


Frrenp Jounstone: I notice in the last number of 
the Farmer an excellent article from the Rev. E. H. 
Pilcher, on the value of poultry droppings, or domes- 
tic guano as a manure; and it occurred to me that in- 
asmuch as we in this state are not generally familiar 
with the use of guano, he had not treated some points 
hit upon quite enough in detail to make them the 
most practical. 

My attention was readily called to this subject, as 
it had been a question in my mind for several Gays 
previous, “how can I make the droppings from my 
poultry-house the most available?” and when the 
article come to hand I had just completed the work 
in accordance with the plan fixed upon for using the 
product of the poultry-house the past season—which 
plan was as follows: 

I drew four or five loads of muck from the marsh, 
and placed it in a heap near the garden. I then open- 
ed out the centre of this pile like a large basin. In 
this I placed my fow! droppings, (in all about 20 bush- 
els,) and drew the muck over from the outside of the 
heap, so as to cover the droppings, and there intend 
to let it remain until next season; then to be used on 
the garden, shrubbery, &c. 

Now for the philosophy of the process; and first, I 
fully agree with our friend Pilcher that there are large 
quantities of fertilizing substances contained in a very 
small bulk of this product of the poultry-house. To 
render these substances fit food for plants, however, 
they must be partially decomposed, or slightly fermen- 
ted, that they may become more soluble, and ready to 
yield their valuable properties to the plants which 
they are inteuded to feed. To promote this chemical 
change without losing any of the salts or earth which 
render this manure so valuable, and also to retain the 
volatile gases which are so easily lost, was a point 
with me. There are two substances which may be 
used for this purpose, known scientifically as carbon 
and alumina; or charcoal and clay. The latter being 
already abundant in the soil of my land, I prepared 
to use the former; not, however, in the shape of char- 
coal, but in that of the black substance known as 
marsh muck, and which is nothing but decayed vege- 
table substance, possessing all the absorbing power of 
charcoal, and in such a comminuted state that when 
mixed with the droppings from the fowls and submit- 
ted to a partial fermentation, the compound would 
make a powerful and most excellent fertilizer. This 
is the philosophy of my use of marsh muck, with the 
manufacture of home-made guano. 

And now, as my hand is in, I believe I will say a 
wor@ about my carrots. We have heard much said 
during the past dry season about raising vegetables 
on marsh or bottom lands; and I did indeed see some 
famous specimens at our county fair, with the muck 


all sticking to them. Well, I don’t know but my car- 
rots may be said to have grown on bottom land also; 





for I put the plough beam down level with the sur- 
face, and brought the bottom land up. But you saw 
some of my carrots at our fair, and I would not have 
said a word about them if the rest had stopped grow- 
ing then. But since the rains set in they have taken 
a new start, and gone down until they have clinched 
on the under side. I have finally got them harvested, 
however; and on a spot of ground 45 by 65 feet, I 
measured 60 bushels of carrots. 

[This is at the rate of 894 bushels per acre.—Ep.] 

Now this clinching is no story. I have got the 
specimens to show you when you come out. I don’t 
exactly mean an oriental clinch, but clinched in the 
subsoil on the under side of the soil plowed up. 

The carrot is highly nutricious, and is perhaps 
raised with less expense in proportion to its value 
than any other vegetable. It is harvested with much 
less labor than the beet. Having no fibrous roots, it 
requires no labor to free them from the dirt. Much 
time is also gained over the common method of har- 
vesting them by taking them at a time when the 
ground is thore%zhiy saturated with water, say 12 
hours after a drenching rain, when they can all be 
lifted readily by laying hold of the top, and without 
the use of the spade; that is if the ground has been 
plowed deep enough, so that they have not clinched, 


Yours, 8. O. Kwaprp. 
Jackson, November, 1854. 


A Remedy at last—The Curculio to be cornered. 


In the November number of the Horticulturist we 
find the following communication from A. Fahnestock, 
of Syracuse, New York, relative to the trial of a re- 
medy for the curculio; to test which a committee was 
appointed last winter by the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society. Mr. Fahnestock, we believe, is one 
of the committee, and an experienced horticulturist. 
If the remedy does as well next season, it seems to 
promise that we shall have some plums left, if the 
price of the cure does not swallow up the profits of 
the tree almost as much as the insect did: 

“Tu the September number of the Horticulturist 
you make the inquiry in regard to Mr. Mathews’ cur- 
culio remedy. I made an application to quite a num- 
ber of trees, and in every instance I was very success- 
ful, The trees had overloaded crops, and all who 
have seen the trees are surprised. Another advantage 
whieh they possessed over the trees in this vicinity, 
where the shaking and killing process was resorted to, 
is, that not a single plum rotted on any of the trees 
where Mr. Mathews’ remedy was applied, while the 
complaint was universal from those persons who had 

racticed the shaking process. Mr. Mathews’ remedy 
fad but one application, while the shaking process 
lasted four to six weeks, Ona tree of Prince's Impe- 
rial Gage, owned by one of the citizens of Syracuse, 
on which the posi had stung nearly all the crop at 
an early day in the season, the owner was enabled to 
find about forty plums which were yet perfect, or free 
from injury. He came to me, and said if I would save 
those plums—thst is, the forty—he wobld believe in 
the remedy. I made the application but once only, 
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and all the plums punctured fell off, while those un 
stung at the time, remained so and ripened into per 
fect fruit. I had the pleasure of showing Mr. Charles 
Downing and and Dr. Grant the identical tree, with 
its ripe plums on, of which they ate some. 

As regards the committees appointed, they have all 
concluded to test it another season before they report. 
With some the success has been unprecedented in 
some cases, and not so good in others; which partial 
failure Mr. Mathews attributes to an imperfect appli- 
cation of the remedy, 

For the benefit of the public, I ‘will state that one 
of the committee appointed by the New York State 
Agricultural Society, wrote me that he had a few trees 
in his yard or lot. To one he applied Mr, Mathews’ 
remedy, and the other the shaking and killing process. 
(I write now from recollection, not having his letter 
before me.) The one to which Mr Mathews’ remedy 
was applied (only once) had an enormous crop of fruit; 
onee or twice he shook off or picked off half of the 
fruit, and then the tree was too full, and it was even- 
ly distributed over the whole tree. With the other 
system, he had to continue from day to day for weeks, 
shaking, catehing, and killing, and the result was a 
moderate crop only. Thus the superiority of Mr. 
Mathews’ remedy—a large crop and one application. 

In,another experiment by the same person in an- 
other lot, he was not as successful as in his home lot, 
but expresses himself decidedly that it is the best re- 
medy ever offered, so far. In order that they may 
give it another trial, and be particular in each applica- 
tion, the committees have agreed to test it again next 
season, and then report fully, 

Mr. Mathews, in a late letter to me, says he will wa- 
ger $100 on any tree, in any soil, and anywhere, that 
he will save a full crop by one application of his reme- 
dy. Ihave, from my experiments, the fullest confi- 
dence in it.” 


te 


Home Papers. 

Mr. Eprror: As the season is approaching for the 
renewal of subscriptions to the various Agricultural 
journals, I wish to call the attention of the readers of 
the Farmer to the importance of supporting a home 
paper in preference to a foreign one. 

Premising that the writer of this article is not con- 
nected with the Michigan Farmer any further than 
being a subscriber thereto, and has no further inter- 
est in it than the benefit received from the perusal of 
it, and an honest pride in aiding in sustaining the re- 
putation and circulation of an able and instructive 
agricultural paper in our own state, I will venture to 
offer a few thoughts, crude though they be, as to the 
propriety, not to say the duty and necessity of sup- 
porting a home paper, and the doubtful policy of 
sending east for similar publications. 

I am unwilling to admit that the state of Michigan 
lacks the talent, energy or enterprise requisite to the 
production of an agricultural journal of the first class; 
neither will I admit that the farming community in 
general want the intelligence to appreciate the worth 
of such a paper, But there are many who never seem 
to consider that anything valuable in that line can be 
produced in Michigan. Especially is this true of 
those who have more recently come out to the west- 


ern country. They still hankef after the “flesh pots 
of Egypt.” Butin my opinion they do not properly 
consider the benefits to be derived from supporting 
such a paper at home. 


Not a great while ago I saw in an eastern agricul- 
tural paper an inqniry from an individual in the west- 
ern part of this state, as to where he could procure a 
certain article, when the very thing he wonted was at 
the same time advertised in the Michigan Farmer as 
being for sale at a certain point in this state. Had he 
been a subscriber to the Farmer he would not have 
been obliged to have sent so far for information, and 
then be referred to an eastern city for the article — 
This perhaps is but one of a thousand cases that might 
be cited to show the convenience and profit of ahome 
paper over a foreign one. 

If a farmer wishes to procure valuable stock, he can 
by reading the Farmer find where it can be had with- 
in his own state; andthe same may be said of agricul- 
tural implements, and useful improvements—which in- 
formation can rarely be obtained from eastern papers. 
Again, a paper published on our own soil, and in our 
own climate, has greater facilities for acquiring and 
imparting information better adapted to our wants 
than any foreign paper can possibly have, But some 
say that eastern papers are cheap. This may be true 
in more senses than one; but that which costs the 
least money is not always the cheapest; and especially 
is this true of newspapers. 


Then again it is argued that there isa “good deal 
of reading in them.” This may be true also, but it 
does not follow that they are any more valuable on 
that account. Quality, not quantity, is as true a test 
of the value of papers as of anothing else. If farmers 
wish to have better papers, let them pursue the course 
they take with stock—select the best, and feed thim 
well—that is, give them a good and efficient support. 
Every farmer knows that a well fed team is more pro- 
fitable than one half starved, and I can’t see why the 
same principle does not hold good in regard to papers. 
A home paper is a medium through which the tillers 
of the soil can correspond with each other, and give 
the result of their experiments, if they will but open 
the granaries of their experience, and’send the fruits 
of their observations to it for dissemination, which 
thing I think they ought to do. 

But I fear I am taxing the patience of both printer 
and reader; and will close by saying to the patrons 
of the Farmer—don’t exchange an old and tried friend 
for a new acquaintance, a foreigner, oven if he does 


makes a greater spread of himself—and even if he 
should make his visits oftener, depend upon it, though 
he may contribute more to your amusement, he can- 
not to your profit, 

A Fetenp to tHe Micuiean Faruen. 





Fairfield, September, 1854. 


make greater pretensions, is more gaudily dressed, and | 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


8. B. NOBLE, EDITOR. 
Apples. 

Apples that are designed for late keeping should 
be assorted and all the defective ones laid aside, place 
them carefully in boxes, or on shelves in the cellar, 
which should be kept at nearly the freezing point and 
permit a plenty of airs Apples in very large boxes, 
casks, or bins, do not keep as well as when in smaller 
parcels. They always should be looked to every 
week, throwing out all that are unsound. The fol- 
lowing which we copy is worthy of trial, and if 
found to keep apples good can be easily adopted. A 
correspondent of the Ayr Advertiser, Scotland, writes 
thus: 

Ihave a dark closet in my bouse, or rather I live ina 
row with windows back and front. The house is four 
stories high, and the length from back to front is 
so great that we have three rooms on the floor, the 
center dark. On the third story the floors are plaster, 
and I find the temperature so even that I use it for 
a wine store in preference to the cellar,having fitted it 
with bins. In this room I put some hampers of ap- 
ples (like pearmains.) I wanted one of the hampers 
and turned the apples in one of the bins among the 
dry sawdust (pine sawdust.) 

A fortnight ago we looked at them, having used up 
the others gathered at the same time, and from the 
same tree, all of which were much wrinkled; but on 
those off and from the sawdust, I found them in a 
most beautiful condition—those covered with saw- 
dust were as plump and fresh as when gathered, while 
those partially buried were only so to the extent cov- 
ered wtth the sawdust, the upper portions being wrin- 
kled. I am so pleased with the discovery, that I shall 
pack them in bins next year, for Ihave no doubt 
they will keep in this way tillnext Christmas. 














How to Describe a Plant. 


[We copy the following article from the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Review, and Botanical Magazine. It 
is written by Mr, Ward, the Botanical editor, and de- 
serves to be read and studied. As he suggests, it is 
by no means a treatise on Botany, but it suggests 
how easily a great deal of information may be gained 
that would be very gratifying and very useful, and 
which would at the same time afford the means of 
giving iustruction and information to others. ] 


“There are few who know how to do this well ; 
many who cannot do it at all. Many persons, and 
observers and lovers of flowers, too, in the course of 
casual trips about the country, come across plants 
that attract their attention, from their novelty and 
beauty, the pleasureable recollection of which, so far 
as regards ral impressions, they take home with 
them ; but they are unable to answer inquiries as to 
the external character of the plants they have admir- 


ed, or to give anything like a description by which 


they may be recognized. ‘This is often a source of 
great regret; and the knowledge of many a plant 
of real interest and value has thus entire) passed 
away. The deficiency is particularly to be FE rec 
on the part of travellers in new and distant countries. 
How often have we been annoyed by the careless 
manner in which tourists have dismissed their obser- 
vations of striking novelties in vegetation, by the sim- 
ple statement, that they saw “ singular looking,” or 
“shrub-like,” or “ weedy” plants, with “ queer-shaped” 
or “odd-looking,” or “peculiar” blossoms ; excusing the 
meagreness of their accounts by the achnowledge- 
ment of a regret that they were not botanists and 
could not represent the things more satisfactorily. 
Now, to have done so intelligently and satisfactorily, 
it needed not that they should have been botanists — 
A brief and simple knowledge of a few important 
points of description, is all that is needed to enable an 
one of ordinary discrimination to describe a plant wit 
clearness and accuracy, and this, when he knows noth- 
ing of its name or botanical position. Some of these 
points and characters I prapore briefly to enumerate, 
for the guidance of those who have not made techni- 
cal botany a study. 

A plant, then, is first either woody or herbaceous; 
the Jast ure usually of low growth, though some, like 
the mulgedium and epn-flower, attain a large size; the 
former may be shrubs or trees: and the magnitude 
should be noted, together with the gereral shape, as 
tall, low, slender, bushy, tapering, spreading, etc. 

Its leaves may be simple or compound; the latter 
are pinnate, and the secondary leaves are called leaf- 
lets; these may be few, as in the bean, or numerous, 
as in the locust and ailanthus, Leaves (and leaflets) 
may be entire, that is, uncut around the margin, or 
coarsely or finely toothed; varying to deeply or slight- 
ly lobed. They may be broad, short, and of various 
sizes; smooth. (without hairiness,) rough, airy.) dark, 
light, (in color,) thick, shining, etc. ‘Ihe shape of 
leaves is also of value, They may be round, oval, an- 
gular, lance-shaped, finear, (long and narrow,) pointed, 
obtuse, heart-shaped, deltoid, etc. “They may be peti- 
olate, (with long or short foot-stalks,) or sessile, 
geste foot-stalks, attached uaiand! to the stem.)— 

‘wo large divisions of the vegetable kingdom: are 
formed upon the character of the veration, or arrange- 
ment of the veins of leaves; and it should be observed, 
whether the veins are parallel, running from the base 
toward the point in more or less straight lines, in the 
direction of the mid-rib, or whether they ramify more 
or less irregularly, forming a sort of net-work, branch- 
ing from the mid-rib. 

Of flowers, omitting the many minor details and 
shades of difference, I shall indicate only such points 
as are easily observed, and are most important, They 
may be sessile, (seated sarees upcn the stem) or 
attached to the plant by means ofa peduncle or stalk, 
which may be terminal, (at the end of the branch 
or plant,) or axillary, springing from the axils, or place 
of junction of the leaves; or radical, springing direct- 
ly, without leaves, from the root. The flowers may 
be solitary, only one blossom to a stalk or peduncle, 
or the peduncles may produce many blossoms, vari- 
ously disposed in heads, bunches, clusters, etc., either 
simple or compound, The peduncle, or flower-bear- 
ing pedicils, where the former is divided, is terminated 
hy a receptacle upon which the various parts of the 
flower are seated. ‘This is usually eurmounted by the 
calyx, or outer green leaf-like envelope, encircling the 
retals, Thecalyx may be wanting, #s in the tulip.— 
When it is present, the petals, or colored expansions 
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of the flower, are within it, and may be either attach- 
ed to it, or seated directly upon the terminal disk, or 
apex of the receptacle. 

Flowers. are simple or compound; simple, when 
each receptacle bears but one blossom, easily distin- 
guishable, however densely crowded, as in the alder; 
compound, when the receptacle sustains several asso- 
ciated flowers, forming a head, asin the asterand 
chrysanthemum. Simple flowers are either monope- 
talous, or polypetalous. The first, in which the petals 
are sett g of only one piece, entire, or more or less 
deeply notched and divided, are distinguished by their 
position and shape; they are erect or pendulous; cup- 
shaped, tunnel-shaped, bell-shaped, tubular, globular, 
wheel-shaped, (the limb or outer edge extending over 
and beyond the tubular part,) or labiate, talyiiee into 
two lip-like processes;) ringent, (when the lips are open 
and gaping;) personate, (when the throat is closed by 
an extension of one of the lips.) These are further 
distinguished by the regularity or irregularity exhib- 
ited in the general arrangement of the different parts 
of the flower. Polypetalous flowers, ‘omposed of two 
or more petals, any one of which can be removed 
wituout tearing the adjoining ones, are also either reg- 
ular or irregular, Regular, when their arrangement 
in relation to one another is equal and symmetrical; 
irregular, when such symmetry of disposition is not 
observed. 

A large portion of polypetalous flewers will be found 
distributed among five well characterized forms: the 
cruciferous—(cross-like,) having four petals arranged 
around four stamens in the form of a cross; the rosa- 
ceous—(rose-like,) having five or more spreading pe- 
tals surrounding numerous diverging stamens; the 
caryophilous—(clove-like,) whose petals have long 
claws inserted into a close clove-like toothed tube or 
calyx; the papilionaceous—(butterfly-like,) having 
irregularly arranged petals, resembling the flower of 
the bean and pea; and the liliaceous—(lily-like,) hay- 
ing three or six usually long petals, tapering from their 
base, which is their broadest part. ‘There are still a 
large number left which cannot be included in any of 
these divisions, whose peculiarities are susceptible of 
simple special description, their characteristics being 
very well marked. In some flowers, the petals are 
colorless and inconspicuous, and they are frequently 
entirely wanting. Of these last the calyx is in some 
finely colored, while in others it remains green. 


The number, position, and comparative length of 
the pistils and stamens should also be noted. These 
are points of easy observation. It is important to 
regard the place of insertion of the stamens; that is, 
the parts to which they are attached; as whether to 
the inside of the calyx, to the petals, to the disk or 
top surface of the receptacle, or to the pistil. The 
points of attachment may be readily seen by pulling 
down the segments of the calyx and the petals. If the 
stamens move with these, they are attached to one or 
the other; if they do not move, observe whether they 
stand upon the disk surrounding the pistil, or. wheth- 
er they are really attached to it. The thread-like fila- 
ments of the stamens are sometimes separate and dis- 
tinct, as in the rose; and sometimes thes are united, 
either at their base only, or occasionally along their 
entire length; forming sometimes but one bundle, and 
sometimes two, three, or more. The pistil occupies 
the center of the flower, and terminates the vegetating 
mn It is generally a simple entire piece, but is 

requently variously divided; sometimes from the base 
up, when the Lye are considered as so many sepa- 
rate pistils, and sometimes only at the apex, when the 





divisions are counted as so many stigmas, which are 
the cellular expansions that receive the fertilizing pol- 
len dust from the anthers of the stamens. These stig- 
mas are of various forms; they may be globose, lobed, 
forked, filamentous, plumose, (feathery,) fringed, etc. 

rving a more extended account of the fruit of 
plants than I have room for now, for another paper, I 
shall close this sketch by a reference to the general 
forms of inflorescence, presented by different groups of 
plants. By this is meant the natural disposition of 
the blossoms with regard to the plant and one anoth- 
er. Inflorescence may be simple when each flower is 
supported upon its own flower-stalk or peduncle; or 
the stalk may produce other secondary flower-stalks, 
called pedicels—the whole constituting a bundle or 
bunch—of which there are various forms, taking differ- 
ent names. Sometimes the flowers are loose and scat- 
tered, (panicled,) asin the columbine and multiflora 
roses; sometimes close and dense, (corymbose,) as in 
the spireas and eupatorium; sometimes the bunches are 
elongated and cone-shaped, (thyrsoid,) as in the lilac; 
sometimes flat and spreading, (umbelliferous,) as in 
the coriander and elder; sometimes they are in dense 
heads, as in the scabious and aster; and sometimes in 
elongated spikes, as in the wheat and veronica, The 
peculiar drooping, scaly spikes of the willow, poplar, 
birch, ete., are called catkins, The cones of the pine 
family are familiar to all. 

Now, whoever imagines I have here given a sum- 
mary of so much of botanical technology as relates to 
the parts of vegetation I have enumerated, will make 
a great mistake. I have designed only the presenta- 
tion of a few easily observed points, or characters, “ 
attention to which, any one, however slight his knowl- 
edge of botany, may be enabled to give an intelligible 
account of any plant to which he may have occasion 
to allude. By a judicious application of these hints, 
a traveller will be better able to record anything he 
has seen of interest in the vegetable world; and to 
convey to other2 an appreciable notion of its form and 
appearance.” 





Grapes. 

Sweetwater and other tender grapes should be laid 
down and covered with a good coating of straw, on 
which place a few pieces of boards, to keep the straw 
in its place. 

Kr may be pruned from December to Februa- 
ry. 


cuttings are wanted, preserve them in the cel- 
lar in earth, or in moist saw dust. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


. The garden should be cleared off; remove all old 
and decaying vives. The soil should be spaded and 
left in ridges, to receive the action of the fruit, and 


more readily thaw. The proces of freezing and 
thawing will prepare the soil to be worked much ea- 
sier in the spring than if not spaded and ridged. 








ga Shrubberry may be pruned this month, if not 
done before. Cut out all crooked or defective branch- 
es. If you wish to increase, divide the roots and set 
out such as you want. 

far Strawberry beds, if in exposed situations, 
should be protected with straw or coarse manure, or 
acoat of tan bark. The straw and part of the tan 
should be removed in the spring. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
A Letter from Montcalm County. 


Mr. Eprror: You will recollect that in one of my 
etters I spoke of my intention to visit my parents, 
and promised to write again for your paper when I 
arrived at my journey’s end; that promise I now at- 
tempt to falfil. 

I left my uncle’s, in R——, the 15th of October, 
and reached this place the 19th of the same month.— 
Our journey the first part of the way was very rough, 
the country through which we passed being so hilly 
that it did seem as if we must tip over in spite of our 
efforts and wishes to the contrary. But after the first 
day we came to a handsome, level tract of country, 
where we saw beautiful farms with fine buildings and 
stone walls, thriving orchards and shade trees, which 
showed to my ever watchful eye the good sense and 
good taste of the inhabitants. To me nothing looks 
more desolate than a large farm all cleared, and not a 
tree left standing, either for ornament, or for protec- 
tion from the sun for man or beast. I could not he 
contented or happy to live in a large house standing 
alone, without a tree or shrub near it. But I am di- 
gressing. We passed through a number of small but 
very flourishing villages. On arriving at this place, 
' which is now to be my home, I found the country 
around looking very pleasant, much more so than I 
had expected. 

I doubt whether I shall be able to get up a club 
for you here. The farmers seem to think they know 
enough without consulting the opinions of experienced 
agriculturists. There is one exception; one man who 
would rather do without any other paper he takes than 
the Farmer. I honor his judgment, for since I came 
here I feel quite lost without the Farmer myself. If 
my father will not take it I think I shall send for it 
on my own account, for Lintend to be a farmer’s wife, 
I cannot tell certainly what may be done about the 
club yet; but Ido not despair of being able to do 
something, for I think some of our neighbors can be 
persuaded to join and send for it. There is a chance 
for a large field to be opened in this vicinity, but it 
wants a man with a good deal of energy and perse- 
verance; sych an one, I think, might readily get up a 
large subscription for you. The soil here is easily 
cultivated, being between prairie and timbered land; 
a sort of mixture called timbered openings. The far- 
mers girdle the trees, clear out the underbrush, drag 
the land, and sow their wheat. They raise two or 
three successive crops thus before cutting down the 
girdlings. Wild game, such as deer, bears and tur- 
keys, is very plenty here now, but will be scarce in a 
few years, as the country is being settled rapidly.— 
There is no wild land to be had in the town of Bush- 
nell, where only five was a dense wilderness. 

Bat not to be sahege, T will for the present bid 
you adieu, 


FLoReEnce. 
Bushnell, Montcalm co., Nov., 1854. 








[We thank our friend for the interest she manifests 
in the success of the Farmer; she is one of the right 
sort, and will no doubt make a capital wife for some 
lucky farmer in that new and thriving section of our 
state. We hope and believe she will find the agricul- 
turists of Montcalm more liberal than she seems to 
anticipate. They need but to be reminded that it is 
not merely to get their money or to impart knowledge 
to them that we desire a more extended circulation; 
we wish to accumulate the experience of practical 
men—an experience which can be made available, ei- 
ther for warning or example, in peighborhoods where 
as yet scientific theories have little chance of being 
tried; and few men are so rich in that most practica- 
ble of all wisdom, that taught by expedients resorted 
to from necessity, “as those inhabiting the newly set- 
tled, but rapidly improving districts of our own and 
other western states. They go there, educated men, 
perhaps, experienced it may be in the ordinary modes 
of farming in older states; but the change of soil, the 
change of location, the different circumstances sur- 
rounding them, must make a wide difference in their 
methods of operation. None can better tell than they 
in what this difference consists, its advantages or dis- 
advantages; and none know better than they what 
counsel or instruction is most necessary for others 
who may be unexpectedly, or at least unpreparedly, 
placed in similar situations. If, in the words of our 
friend, they know enough already to answer their own 
purposes, let them recollect that there are those in 
the world who do not, and instead of hiding their 
light among the forests of Montcalm, let them rather 
be glad of an opportunity to enlighten those who are 
less favored than themselves. The Farmer is like a 
chandelier, and its correspondents are the spreading 
branches, radiating light into different and distant cor- 
ners of the agriculturist’s domain; or, to use another 
and more farmer-like simile, it is a seeding machine 
into which cach, according to his ability, may drop a 
grain or a bushel of knowledge, with the certainty 
that it will find its way to fertile soil somewhere, and 
bring forth a harvest, though unseen by the sower.] 


Eprror or Farmer: The washing receipt published 
by you in September, suggested to me that perhaps 
my experience might be of some benefit to “ Evile,” 
and others using such receipts. Having an inclination 
to do things the easiest way, I have tried some six or 
eight washing recipes, and have always found that 
where any sal-soda was used it rotted the clothes; and 
it is generally one of the principal ingredients in all 
those recipes. I have come to the conclusion that 
considering the loss of cloth and the labor of making 
up garments so mach oftener than is required by the 
old way of washing, it is neither economy of time or 
money to use such preparations. 

After an experience of sixteen years, it has become 
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evident to me that these patent compositions are not 
exactly the thing for farmer’s wives, however well 
they may do for washerwomen, who have no further 
care than to have their clothes look well, whether they 
wear well or not. 

In the first place, in order to do a washing well and 
easily, it is necessary that every housekeeper should 
be provided with a plentiful supply of soft water; and 
now, that a good cistern can be made so cheap, the 
man who has a family and pretends to live, and does 
not provide one, does not deserve clean linen to wear. 

My method of washing is this: With soft water and 
good soap, either bar or soft will answer, make a strong 
suds, as warm as you can bear your hands in, and 
keep it so by adding hot water and soap occasionally ; 
have a good washboard, and then apply alittle “elbow 
grease,” and rub your clothes through this suds, Af- 
ter wringing them out, rub a little soap on the parts 
that are most soiled, and lay them by till you have 
washed as many as you wish to boil at one time.— 
Have your boiler clean, make a suds of cold water, 
and put the clothes in while it is cold; the practice of 
throwing them into boiling water only sets the stains 
instead of removing them. Let the clothes boil half 
an hour after they commence boiling; then take them 
into cold rain water, give them another slight rubbing 
to get the soap out; have ready a good supply of 
clear rinsing water, and then, with a clean yard to 
spread them in to dry, be assured your clothes will 
look as well as if washed after any patent receipt you 
might find; and they will certainly wear much longer. 


Now, Mr. Editor, should your fault-finding friend, 
Mr. 8. A. T., ever come out our way and see our far- 
mers and their sons with their clean clothes, I imagine 
he would think some farmer's daughters could do some- 
thing besides spinning street yarn; but allow me to 
offer a few suggestions which I think will explain the 
reason why the girls in his vicinity do not wash well. 
Some men are perfectly blind in regard to household 
conveniences, and yet can see very well when their 
own clothes are not kept in order. hey are careless 
about providing wood and water, and perhaps the 
girls have not even a wash-tub, but are obliged to bor- 
row of the neighbors. Sometimes, too, these men 
oblige their wives and daughters to work over a fire- 
place, refusing to get a stove because their grandmoth- 
er had none. Then the well, or spring, is often at a 
distance, generally at the foot of a hill, up which the 
girls mast bring every pail of water that is needed for 
cooking or washing. Who can blame them if their 
work is not half done? If they ask father for better 
clothes, he replies, “Humph! you have all you earn.” 

It is a pity that some of these “peculiar” farmers do 
not travel a little more; they mightsee how improve- 
ments are being made in kitchens and kitchen uten- 








bably return home “wiser” if not better men. This 








question of “where the wrong lies” has a great many 
bearings, and requires an abler pen than mine t, do it 
justice. Perhaps what is already written may be con- 
signed to the flames-~if so it cannot be helped. 
Marrecia. 

Webster, Mich., September, 1864. 

[We are inclined to think Martecia is very nearly 
right about washing receipts in general; her own is 
an excellent one in all but the excessive use she makes 
of soap. As a common thing we believe double the 
quantity of that article is used that is actually nec- 
essary. ‘The best washer, or one of the best we ever 
knew, made use of none at all in boiling; the main ob- 
ject in that operation being, as she said, to get the 
soap out of the clothes, and have them look clear; and 
clear they were. as the driven show. In other respects 
her method was similar to that of our correspon- 
dent. 

It may seem a trifling matter to talk about econo- 
my in soap to farmer’s wives who have barrels full on 
hand, and plenty of materials for more when that is 
gone; but they must remember that hundreds are 
obliged to wash who have only a “two pound bar,” 
instead of a barrel to go to, and by the time they had 
made a “strong suds, and kept it 80 by adding soap 
occasionali:.’ and when they had “rubbed soap on the 
soiled places,” and made another “strong suds for boil- 
ing,” why we imagine Tommy would have to run to 
the corner grocery for another bar; and about sa much 
labor would be required to get the soap owt again as 
was found necessary to get it in. Now itseems to us 
it would be a saving both of soap and labor, to rub a 
reasonable quantity of the former on the soiled parts 
in the first place, and then rub out the soap and soil 
together, instead of wasting so much by letting it float 
at random through a tub full of water. As a matter’ 
of course, the alkali being in the water may assist in 
decomposing the stains on the clothes; but the true 
economy of housewifery, and indeed the same might 
be said of all other occupations, consists in making 
the most of just what is needed, aud no more—using 
enough, but making every particle of use. 


There is philosophy, even in the application of soap; 
but, taking it for granted that our lady friends are 
blessed with judgment according to their necessities— 
in other words tnat they understand how to adapt the 
means to the accomplishment of the end so as not to | 
exhaust the former before the latter is gaiued, we drop 
the subject, and wash our hands of this soapy affair, 

There are some suggestive hints in Martecia’s let- 
ter, which we commend to the special attention of 
farmers who would preserve the good tempers and 
good looks of their wives and daughters, and who 
desire to have their own linen “fit to be seen hanging 
on a line,” or glistening in snowy whiteness, with all 
the polish of starch and spermaceti about their own 
persons. ] 





[* a8 well as in farming tools; and they would pro- 
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Something for oUr Subscribers to Read. 


The present number of the Farmer is the last of 
the twelfth volume; and in closing it, we have a few 
words to say by way of explaining the causes of some 
of our short comings, or rather our long-a-comings, 
as they might be more correctly termed; and we wish 
also to present to our readers the prospects of the 
Farmer for the ensuing year. 

During the past summer we have labored under 
some difficulties which only printers and publishers can 
understand, and which have perplexed and annoyed 
us greatly, by causing delays in our publication, and 
consequent disappointment to our subscribers. 

About the first of May last we changed our old 
type for new; the new type however, instead of being 
on hand at the time we expected it, was delayed on 
its passage from Buffalo to this place two or three 
weeks longer than it should have been. This set us 
back at the beginning of the summer, and before we 
could catch up, the prevailing epidemic so affected 
the hands in our employ that they had nearly all to 
go visiting to escape the cholera. Just as we were 
congratulating ourselves on having got the better of 
this trouble, the streams failed from the extreme 
drouth, and*our paper makers were brought to a stand 
still. No sooner, however, were our wants supplied 
from that quarter than another grievance befell us. 
By extra exertion and at extra expense, we had our 
November number ready for press, so that it could be 
sent out by the first week in that month, when the 
large press on which it was worked was rendered use- 
less for twelve days by a defect in the engine by 
which it is driven; thus setting us back again a whole 
fortnight. 

When these or like casualities occur here, it must 
be remembered that we are not in the position of our 
cotempararies of the east, who when one press 
fails, can go to another, and thus prevent delays— 

In the city of Detroit, and in fact in the State of 
Michigan, there is but the one press upon which the 
Farmer can be printed, and when any accident hap- 
pens to that, we of course cannot help ourselves. 

Our readers will perceive by this that some of the 
delays which have hindered the monthly visits of the 
Farmer for the past season from being as early, punc- 
tual, and prompt as it is our earnest desire they should 
be, have been owing to causes beyond our control. 
Settlers ina new country are always more or less sub- 
ject to drawbacks and difficulties precisely similar, and 
they will know how to make allowances. It capnot 





be expected of them that they will be able to do every 
thing with unvarying punctuality and precision, as 
those may who possess advantages only to be had in 
older settled places, where if one dependence fails, 
another is ready at hand. 


We perceive that we are not alone either, in our 
backslidings, for our cotemporary of the Prairie 
Farmer, published at Chicago, complains of the same 
difficulties we have to contend with, and of the annoy- 
ance they occasion him by delaying his publication 
after having devoted his individual efforts by zealous 
and faithfal labor, to have it otherwise. We cite him 
with something of a sympathy for that old and well 
known maxim which tells us that it is a great conso- 
lation to the afflicted to have company in their mis- 
ery. 

With these explanations we close our reference to 
the difficulties we have labored under; our firiends 
will duly understand them, and, we hope, make allow- 
ances for the past seeming want of punctuality on our 
part; as we have no enemies we have not a word to 
throw away upon that class of acquaintances. As 
to the volume itself, we can point to it with some de- 
gree of satisfaction: jn t..e amount of origianl matter, 
referring not only te practical and theoretical agricul- 
ture, but to the agriculture of Michigan, and of the 
adjoining states, inthe number and excellence of the 
communications which have from time to time been 
published, and for beauty and value of illustrations, 
we challenge comparison with any agricultural peri- 
odical either east or west of us. 

To maintain the Farmer in its high position, as the 
exponent of the agricultural, horticultural, and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of Michigan, is the present 
utmost ambition of its editors and publishers; and we 
look to the farmers not only to sustain us, but to en- 
courage us to make still farther efforts for 
the future, in aid of the interests to which we have 
referred. 

With the thirteenth volume, Mr. S. B. Noble, our 
present horticultural and corresponding editor, will be 
associated with us, as will also Mr. Charles Betts, the 
associate of the late Rev. Mr. Fox, in the editorial 
charge of the Farmer’s Companion. To Mr. J. OC. 
Holmes, will be committed the horticultural depart- 
ment, and Mr. Warren Isham has. promised us that 
he will write occasionally for the benefit of his old 
friends on matters of general interest. In other de- 
partments we shall have the assistance of some of the 
most talented writers in the State; and when in a sin- 
gle year we can present such an array of able and 
well known correspondents, both in and out of the 
State, as may be seen in the index of the present vol- 
ume, may we not claim with some degree of confi- 
dence that we are entit'ed to the support and patron- 
age of the Michigan Farmers for 1855 ? 

Shall we have them ? 


> Sees aes” Loe ie eee eis - ee”. 
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To Breeders of Blood Stock. 


We propose to devote a portion of the Michigan 
Farmer for the future, to preserving a record of the 
pedigree of the pure biood animals which may be 
brought into the State of Michigan for the purpose 
of improving the stock of either cattle or horses, 
The want of such a record is much felt in the com- 
munity, and as it would be the means of not only ma- 
king known the purity and excellence of the animals 
which are offered for sale, or service, but also prevent 
much imposition, we believe that it would, if kept up, 
form at the end of the year a substitute for a regular 
herd book, or stud book, to which reference could be 
had with great satisfaction, and in which the pedi- 
gree of the several animals entered could be traced 
with some degree of certainty. If the proposition 
‘ meets the views of our readers interested in the sub- 
ject, we should be pleased to hear from them on the 
subject, 

‘To keep such a record correctly, and to be sure that 
each pedigree which may be sent forward for inser- 
tion is correct, will envolve a good deal of work, and 
some expense; and we therefore intend to charge fur 
each pedigree that may be inserted, such reasonable 
sum as will pay for the expense we may Le at in ma 
king the necessary inquries as to its truth and relia- 
bility. Such a record should only consist of the ped- 
igrees of full blood animals; grades cunnot be ad- 
mitted. In all casesthe pedigree of every animal 
should go back tosome well known animal either bred 
in this country or imported from ebroad, and the ped- 
igree of which is on record in the herd book. When 
pedigrees and certificates are not found relia- 
ble, they will not be inserted, and no charge will be 
made. 

In the course of a few years such a record would 
prove to be a most valuable assistant to breeders here 
at home, as it would not only tell our farmers where 
certain familes of the different herds might be had; 
but it would also give information to persons in other 
states of what stock we were raising here, and its 
qualities, and thus make it an inducement to those 
raising stock, to visit the herds in this State before 
going farther east, to get the very best; and if it 
should prove that ours were the finest blood and the 
most perfect animals, why then we should stand « 
better chances to sell them for remunerative 
prices, 

We have spoken with some of the breeders of cat- 
tle, and the owners of horses on the subject,and so fai 
they seem to approve of it. As itis as yet a mere 
experiment, and we cannot tell to what trouble or ex- 
pense it may put to us, we cannot as yet set any pre- 
cise term: for the insertion of each pedigree, but af- 
ter a few months trial, we shall probably be able to 
tell all about it. We have no disposition to make a 
Speculation of this euterprise, but if we perform a 





certain amount of labor, or should be at expense for 
the benefit of parties interested, we believe in being 
fairly remunerated, and we ask nothing more. The 
subject has been suggested to us by several cuires- 
pondents, and if stock holders themselves think it 
ought to be encouraged, it is for them to manifest 
their approval of it. Weshall be _— to learn their 
opinions relative to it. 


nsltitin’ 


The Farmer for 1855, 


On the first page of the cover will be found the 
prospectus of the thirteenth volume of the Michigan 
Farmer. It will be seen that we have reduced in 
some degree our premium list from that of last year. 
The high and increased rates of paper, which has cost 
us twenty per cent. more than it did the year previ- 
vus, and the advanced rates which we have to pay for 
work, neither of which we calculated upon last year, 
prescribes that we should not only be as economical 
as possible, but that we should put ourselves as much 
us possible on our own merits before the subscribers 
of the Farmer, and that we should ask their most 
friendly exertions in its favor for the coming year. 
We believe there is no farmer and indeed no person 
interested in rural affairs, who is not able to pay a 
dollar (and no good journal can be published for less) 
to support a good journal devoted to giving him 
practicali information, which he may use o1 not, if he 
sees fit. During the past year we have received ma- 
uy encouraging letters from friends who have invaria- 
bly remarked that they had found in its pages hints, 
suggestions and directions from men of their own 
State, which had saved them, or brought them back 
in a single year, more than twenty or thirty times the 
amount they had paid for it; and also stating that 
these new ideas could not be obtained in any other 
periodical, for none other was devoted so exclusively 
to the interests of the farmers in this State. We ask 
those who are acquainted with the Farmer to interest 
themselves a little for its benefit by calling the atten- 
tion of those who do not take it to its contents for 
the past year. We think it will bear examination, 
either with regard to the variety and importance of 
the subjects treated of, the beauty and excellence of 
its illustrations, the number and interests of the com- 
munivations or the general attractive appearance as a 
volume, We think we can promise that the next vol- 
ume will be still more worthy than the present 
one. 

The first number will contain engravings of a very 
elaborate plan for a farm house and out-buildings at- 
tached, and the succeeding numbers will contain the 
elevations and ground plans, These plans alone will 
be worth the subscriptlon to any farmer who is bent 
on making improvements; and yet these. will form but 
asmall part of what we mean to do, if proper encour- 
ogement is held out to us, 
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To the Subscribers of the Farmer's Companion. 


Three months have now elapsed since the dis-con- 
tinuance of the Farmer’s Companion, and you have 
been supplied with three numbers of the Michigan 
Farmer, You are now, friends, able to judge of the 
merits of the latter work, and to decide whether you 
are willing to give it the assistance you had determin- 
ed to give the former. ‘The Farmer is more practical 
in its teachings, and its correspondence is more va- 
ed, than were the columns of the Companion, and is 
better adapted for general circulation. 

We sincerely thank you for the ready and cordial 
support which you formerly gave to the Companion, 
and this very readiness and willingness, inspires confi- 
dence to ask for a renewel of your exertions in behalf 
of the Michigan Farmer. It is not our purpose or 
province to set forth the clamis of this old and well-| 
established journal; we merely desire to ask, with no 
parade of words or empty promises, each subscriber 
of the Companion, to give his support and influence 
to extend the circulation of the Michigan Farmer; 
believing that he will thereby obtain full renumera- 
tion for his trouble, not only in a vist amount of! 
reading matter, but by awakening a general desire 
for improvement in his neighborhood. The paper 
speaks for itself. All the Publishers and Editors can 
do personally, will, we can state with confidence, be 
done to make it all that may be desired—as worthy 
as possible of the exertions of the Western farmers. 
Itis only by extending the circulation of a work 
that its publisher is enabled to make it useful and 
interesting. If this is limited, he must use cheap pa- 
per, cheap printing, cheap illustrations, if any, and 
altogether it is a sorry looking sheet that he issues.— 
Besides, it lacks spirit and life, like a man who is con- 
scious of doing an unpaying business, Let a few 
friends in differen! parts of the country interest them- 
selves now in his behalf—send in suscribers—give him 
means in fact, and the character of his sheet is at once 
altered for the better; then, friends increase, and his 
is soon a first class journal. Atl must see the truth 
of this; and that it is only by a concerted, united effort 
between publishers and readers, that any work may 
become in the highest degree useful and satisfactory. 

We trust then, that every one will feel it his duty 
to render that assistance of which he is capable, to 
introduce the Farmer to the firesides of his neigh- 
bors. All that is needed, in most cases, is to show a 
copy of the work and request subscription. Let the 
work be begun now, and returns made early, and then, 
friends, we may expect an easy and prosperous voy- 
aye over that part of life’s ocean spanned by the 
year 1855. What say you friends? Casas. Berra. 





Support your own Parur.—We commend to th 
attention of all, the remarks on “home papers,” whicl 
came to us from a prominent agriculturist of Lenawec 
county. The letter is seasonable. We occasionally 





'get letters, saying the writer wishes tu discontinue, be- 


cause he can get an eastern agricultural paper for less 
money than we can afford ours at. Of course we are 
satisfied toobey the direction. We are aware that 
there are some publishers who offer their papers at 
cost prices to obtain a circulation. But awe know 
that they contain but little intelligence about what is 
going on among farmers in this State. At the end 
of the year, the subscriber has a volume that proba- 
bly informs him pretty well as to what has been 
done among the farmers of New York, or New Jer- 
sey or Massachusetts, or may be some considerable 
about English farmers, but not a word about what 
has been going on in Michigan. The Michigan tiller 
of the soil, who passes out of his own State to sub- 
scribe for some foreign paper because he gan get it 
for fifty cents, generally gets just the worth of his 
money and no more. He can tell you what animals 
have taken prizes, and what premiums have been paid 
at eastern fairs, but he knows not which it was, a far- 
mer of Hillsdaleor of Saginaw that took the first prize 
here at home. There area good many-such men, but 
they will learn better, only | give them time enough. 





The Markets for Farm Suddnien: 


Since writing last month we have seen no reason to 
change the opinion we then expressed that the farmer who 
refused to take $1,75 for his wheat in the fall, ran some 
risk of having to take something less in the spring. We 
do not affirm that it is a certain conclusion that he will, but 
the risk is not in his favor. Since the first of November 
up to the present time, which is the 30th of November, the 
fluctuation in the prices here and at New York have been 
slight. The demand for our choice Michigan wheat has 
been brisk, and very large amounts have been sold here to 
goto Pittabusgh by way of Cleveland. This is a market 
which has not before been opened to us, the Pittsburgh 
manufacturers being able to get all their wants amply sup- 
plied from Ohio and that portion of Pennsylvania which 
surrounds them. Although freights have risen until ship- 
pers have had to pay as high as 13 cents ona bushel to Os- 
wego, and 10 cents per bushel on wheat to Buffalo, the 
price of this grain has kept nearly at $1,75@$1,80, and it 
has been parchased from wagons in th? street, liable to 
storage and shipping expenses, which are certainly worth 
4 cents per bushel, at rates ranging from $1,62} to $1,75. 
Flour also has ranged at from $7,756 to $8,25, according to 
the quality and the goodness of the brands. The flour that 
comes from the mills along the northern tier of counties 
enjoys a preference, for buyers feel more certain that there 
can be no mixture of the cheap In liana or Illinois spring 
and red wheats, with the more choice white varieties of 
Michigan, which buyers have to gaard against in their par- 
chases from the millers who are located along both lines of 
railroads, 

(ats and corn are both plenty, and bave sold, the former 
ut 35 cents per bushel, and the latter at 60 cents. There has 
not been much done in either in this market. 

The cattle and pork market, however, have opened da- 
ring the month, and at pretty low rates, after comparing 
chem with the prices obtained last year. The supply of 

lressed hogs that has come into this city has not been very 
large, but it has more than met the demand, and we have 
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to remark that some shipments have been made to Buffalo 
of carcases which had been forwarded here for sale, but 
for which there were no purchasers, though offered at $4 
per 100 lbs. 

There are fair carcases of beef selling here at present for 
4} to 53 cents per Ib, Cattle fit for the butcher sell at from 
$2,50 to $2,50 per 100 Ibs. live weight. Those for which 
higher rates are paid are scarce, and but few come to this 
market. The New York cattle market is also changed in 
some degree, and there is not near so brisk a demand as is 
usually the case at this season, when almost every one is 
laying In some stock for the winter. The reports of the 
last weekly markets held seem to show that the demand for 
cattle does hot by any means equal the supply. 

Sheep are at all prices this season. Prime heavy wethers 
are worth $4@$5; but common sheep sell from $1,50 to 
$2,50 per head. Pelts which this time last year sold for 
$1, are now worth 40@50 cents. 

The prospects of higher rates than those above quoted for 
the various articles are not good. Pork may advance a 
little, but it is hardly probable, with such a large supply on 
hand, and so much of last year’s stockin market. There is 
some foreign demand for it, which may increase before 
spring. It is said that orders from the French government 
have been received by agentsin New York for the purchase 
of 6000 bbls. for delivery in January. |The price is said to 
be $15,25 per bbl. Here the best mess is held at $14; but 
we see that the New York prices are only $12,59 to $12,624 
per bbl. 

The Liverpool and London markets have not only sustain- 
ed previous prices, but during the past month we have re- 
ceived intelligence by the steamers that they had advanced 
very materially, viz: American western canal flour which 
had been worth but 38s to 39s per bbl. has risen to 428 to 
43s, being an advance of nearly one dollar per bbl. This 
advance is caused by the fact being evident that the supply 
is unequal to the demand, and instead of there being ex- 
ports from the Mediterranean as there generally is at this 
season, there have been European buyers in the English 
markets, buying up stock for consumption on the conti 
nent. The Baltic ports are not likely to be able to give any 
supplies to Great Britain before spring, owing to the whole 
of their old stock having been thoroughly cleared out in 
the spring, and no supplies to renew them will be likely to 
relieve them until spring. The Mediterranean can furnish 
nothing. Some Egyptian is coming forward, but not in 
quantities to affect prices, and the demand of the war pre- 
vents any really serviceable supply being shipped from the 
usual grain exporting localities east of Gibraltar; so that 
although a most bountifal crop has been awarded to Great 
Britain, and although the grain-growers have been busy in 
threshing out at every spare moment which their field la- 
bors would allow, the prospect is not in favor of a reduc- 
tion in prices, but that they may even go a little higher 
during the winter; not enough, however, to affect prices on 

’ this side, which we think have reached their highest point 
for the season here. 





MARENGO.—A correspondent wants to know if we have 
an agent at Marengo, in Calhoun county. We reply that 
we have a very efficient one, who has rendered us good 
service the past year, Mr. John Evans, the present postmas- 
ter, and who will receive and forward subscriptions to the 
Farmer for the coming season. 





Fancy Fowrs.—Fowl breeders are directed to the ad- 
vertisement of William Fulmer, of New Jersey, who offers 
some of his stock of fowls at very reasonable rates. 








Tue Home JovrnaL.—This excellent family journal 
commences its first number of the new volume on the first 
of January next. The series of letters published in the 
numbers for the present year on consumption, by N. P. 
Willis, one of the editors, were alone worth whole volumes 
of medical works to those afflicted with that disease. The 
Home Journal abounds with intellizence intended to enli- 
ven the folks at home, and for literary and fashionable 
gossip is unrivalled. Terms, $2 per annum, 





‘Pears.—It will be recollected that B. C. Benson, of 
Moscow, sent us a drawing of his espalier pear tree, illus- 
trating his attempt to unite one of its branches to a young 
tree set beneath it, which was published some time ago,— 
He writes that the experiment succeeded with him, and 
that the two branches have united very perfectly. We re- 
ceived a couple of specimens of the fruit, and found them 
80 very delicious that we do not wonder at his desire to add 
to ite bearing capacity. 

MIcHIGAN FARMERS AT THE InDIANA Strate Farr.~-The 
Indianapolis Journal reports among its list of premiums 
at the state fair, that 8. G. Pattison, of, Marengo, in this 
state, bore off five diplomas for showing the best long wool- 
ed buck, the best middle wooled buck, the best fine wooled 
buck, and the two best pens of long and middle wooled 
ewes, 








BLACKWOOD AND THE WESTMINSTER Revigw.—These 
excellent re-publications come regularly to us, and as the 
year commences with January, we recommend all who 
would read the valuable criticisms on the literature and 
politics of the times, to take at least one of the reviews and 
Blackwood, as re-published by Leonard, Scott & Co., of 
New York. 


Srock ror Kauamazoo County.—We see the Ohio pa- 
pers notice that A. Y. Moore, Es},, the president of the 
State Agricultural Society, while visiting the national fair 
at Springfield, purchased a thoroughbred Short horn cow 
and two calves, at very high figures, from the Shakers near 
Lebanon, Ohio; which he has taken to his farm at School- 
craft, 


A new Corn PLantEeR.Among the models shown at 
the fair, Mr. Uriah Beebe, of New Canandaigua, had one 
of a corn planter calculated to plant two rows atonce. The 
model wasin the shape of a sulkey with the planters at- 
tached to the rim of the wheels. The driver sat and drove 
the machine in the row, just'as he would a sulkey. 











Tur Census Rerort.—The Hon. R, McClelland, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, has forwarded the volume containing 
abstracts of the census reports, for which he will please 
accept our thanks, . 





ADVERTISEMENTS.—We call attention to the Kalamazoo 
advertisements of cross-cut sawing machines, C. W. Fish’s 
school books, and Cosmopolitan Hotel; also to Seymour & 
Long’s wagons and sleigha, at Battle Creek, Hoit’s Suffolk 
pigs, at Elba, N. Y-, Fulmer’s choice fowls, at Stewartaville, 
N. J., and Bottsford’s new store at Ann Arbor. 





Im Letters have been received from Ella, Satiron, 
Young Writer, jr., Ed. Mason, J. 8. C., M. H. Mantfield, N. 
D. H., H.R. Schetterly, A. Henry, 8. 0. C., Cosmopolite, 
8. 0. Knapp, and J. J, Robinson, and will receive attention 
in fatare numbers. 





IF We call attention to the ofir which we make to 
supply the Michigan Farmer and Farry’s Horticulturist at 
redaced rates, where the two are (aken together, 





ellen 
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Tue Nationa CattLe SHow.—Lhe national cattle 
show, we learn with regret, did not pay expenses. Part of 
the loss is to be attributed to the inexperience of those en- 
gaged in getting up the exhibition. Some very fine stock 
from this state would have been present, but could not 
get there for want of arrangements with the railroads.— 
The Devon bull “Zack Taylor” was taken to Toledo, but 
his owner could not get him taken over the road in time to 
be present, because the agents of the road had received no 
orders to give cattle intended for the fair the preference. 
this bull would undoubtedly have taken the first prize at 
that show had he been there. We perceive that so far as 
Devon catile were concerned, the show must have been a 
failure, for the weights of the two aged Devon bulls shown, 
to which were awarded the first and second premiums, are 
given as follows: “ Know Nothing,” owned by N. W. Smith, 
of Lebanon, 1420 pounds, lst premium, $100; and “ Her- 
od,” owned by L, G. Collins, of Montgomery county, Indi- 
una, 1190 pounds, second premium, $75. “Zack Taylor,” 
when weigied last spring, although by no means fat, mea- 
sured 1750 pounds; and we believe that either E. M. Crip- 
pen’s two year old, or Harvey Eggleston’s, which were here 
at the state fair, would go over 1500 pounds, which is hea- 
vier than any Devon bull shown at the Springtield Nation- 
al Exhibition. On the other hand, there must have been 
some superb Short horn cows there if we judge by their 
weight, which were as follows: 


POUNDS 
1 395 


. Mo e', 
. Jenny Lind, 


lara Fisher, 
4, Wirite Kone, 
“ “ 





.Tue Onto Pomo.oaica. Socrety.—The circular of this 
society has been received. and by it we learn that the sixth 
annual session will be held at Columbus on the 5th of De- 
cember. This date has been selected because it is not 
likely to interfere with the arrangements to attend other 
conventions, and it is a period when fruit growers and 
nurserymen have some leisure. Communications or pack- 
ages of fruit may be addressed to Mr. B, Bateham, the 
treasurer of the society, and editor of the Ohio Cultivator. 

The circular suggests that the members come prepared 
to give information on the following points: 
Ist. The fruits cultivated by himself, or in his regivn, 
_ with the proper name, and all the local and synonymes 
known to him, The character 0° the top and subsoil in 
which grown; if the surface is a level plane, or hill side, 
the aspect and elevation. What varieties are best adapted 
' to these svils and locations, and their productiveness. The 
| mode of cultivation, pruning, &c, The effect of manures, 
kind used, when and how applied. 
2d. The influence of the stock on the health and dura- 
tion of the varieties grafted, or budded on the same, and 
the relative merits of the two modes of propagation, if any. 
Also, the relative effect of root grafting : as practiced by 
many nurserymen, ) and stock grafting, on the health and 
duration of the tree. 
3d. Observations on insects injurious to fruit, trees, and 
vines, The disesaes or maladies to which they are subject, 
with the best modes to counteract these evila, with any 
* other information of interest on the subject. 





A scientific exposition of the cause and cure of the potato 
rot, isthe name of a little pamphlet, written by J. N. Chan- 
dier, of Adrian. He inclines to the belief that the rot is 
caused in part by the weakening mode of cultivation, and 
also by the electrical condition of the atmosphere, He as- 
serts that where iron predominates on the soil, it acts upon 
the electric currents, and not only prevents cholera, but 
the rot in the potato, In support of this theory he cites 
Pittsburgh as a city where iron works are carried on to a 
great extent, and where the cholera has not appeared.— 
Unfortunately for Mr. Chandler’s theory, the cholera has 
been at Pittsburgh in its most malignant form during the 
past summer. The pamphlet adds nothing to our knowl- 
edge of the cause of the potato rot, and certainly only eoin- 
cides in suggestions as to the cure with the previously 
published pamphlet of E.8. Roberts, who recommends 
that potatoes intended for seed should remain in the ground 
without belng dug till they are wanted to plant in the 
spring. 





Srocx ror Macoms Counry.—Mr. Leonard Lee, of Ar- 
mada, Macomb County, called upon us on Saturday, the 
llth November to go with him to look at some Short horns 
he bad just brought up from Ohio, and wita which he was 
ou his way home. The stock consisted of a very large and 
handsome two year old heifer, named Sylph, for which he 
had paid $200; also, a three year old heifer named Dahlia, 
with a bull calf by her side named San Francisco, out of 
the Short horn bull Pontiac, $150; and a very fine heifer 
calf named Kate, 7 months old, $100. These animals all 
were from the herd of Seth A. Bushnell, of Trumbull coun- 
iy, Ohio, and possessed the great size, long body and deep 
color of his stock. 





Worts Nortine.—We have received a letter feom a sub- 
scriber to the Companion, which reads as follows: 

“ Sir—I want you to send me my paper which I have sub- 
scribed to you for, for one year from the first day of Jann- 
ary next. Yours, essentially, R. F 

We only give the initials of the writer, hoping it may 
meet hiseye. Now this letter had no date, nor had it any 
name of the place or post office from whence it was sent. 
There was a stamp onthe envelop, but that was illegible. 
When correspondents address us, especially in connection 
with the business of the office, itis “essentially” their duty 
to write the name of the town, post office or place from 
whence they address us, 





Kentvoxy Mu.es.—We learn from the Marshall States- 
man that 8S. G. Pattison and Geo. W. Dryer, of Marengo, 
have been importing Kentacky mules of large size, and 
handsomely matched. These mules are very hardy and 
tough, much more easily kept than horses, and fully as ac- 
tive, while they are free from that liability to disease which 
renders the horse a risk. Mr. Dryer informed the editor 
of the Statesman that he rode a three years old mule from 
Indianapolis to Marengo, a distance of 250 miles, in five 
days, He asserts that they will carry a man sixty miles - 
per day for ten days at a time. 





Back PLanrain.—Geo. W. Kennedy, of Hanover, wants 
to know if any of the readers of the Farmer have been trou- 
bled with a weed called the “black plaintain,” in their 
meadows, He says: “This weed spreads very rapidly, and 
has a narrow leaf, some two or three inches in length, 
which lies nearly flat upon the ground. The seed is small, 
and resembles flax seed in color, but is mich smaller, and 
grows upon slender stalks twelve or fifteen inches from the 
ground.” He would like to hear of any plan by which it 
may be effectually destroyed, 
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TROTTING 


charge. 


ing 


two men in it, in 2 minutes and 53 seconds. 


2,56 


horses, 


the imported Arabian horse Grand Bashaw. 


ger. 


who received the 
fall of 1853. 


with ease in 5.20, and 5.17. 


require comment, 


competitors in 3 mile heats to a 250 pound w: 
and 3 seconds, the second heat in 8 minutes 4 


his owners offer his services as above. 


of breeding from pure stock, 

Cou. J. B. Grayson, 
8. P, Bravy, 

Capt, CANFIELD, 

E. A. Brusu, 


[oct-4t] J, P, MANSFIELD, 


STALLION 


STA GH SBS OO ww 


ILL staud for mares the ensuing season at the Hamtramck 
House, two miles above Detroit, commencing about the Ist of 
October. Terzas, $20 the season, and $1 to the groom. Money to be 
paid when the mare is served. Should any mare fail to bring a colt 
the owner of the mare shall be at liberty to bring her again free of 


Jackson is 16 hands high, weighs 1400 !bs., possessing fine action, 
with great power of indurance, and a vigorous constitution. Jackson 
is a green horse, never having been trained in consequence of his hay- 

n kept for mares. In the fall of 1848, after covering 93 mares 
he performed his mile on the Union Course, to a 250 pound wagon, 


teer, great grand dam by old Expedition. The Lockwood mare was 
the best trotter of her day, and when 27 years old went her mile in 


PEDIGREE OF ANDREW JACKSON.—This matchless animal deseend- 
from the best road stock in the country, tracing directly back thro’ 
a line of the choicest ancestry to the present Arabian and English 

was sired w hyd celebrated horse Bashaw, 


PERFORMANCES OF New YorkK BLACKHAWK.—In Sept. 1849, in a 
p urse free for all stallions of the United States, he won with ease, in 
2.46, 2.38, and 2.41, His other performances are too well known to 


ERFORMANCES OF KeMBLE Jackson.—June 1, 1858, he made the 
best trotting race on record, beating without a break or a skip, five 
‘on; the first in 8 m, 
seconds !1 
Trusting to the growing demand throughout Michigan for a supe- 


rior quality of horses, for appreciation of such a horse as Jackson, 


F. W. BACKUS, 
F. E, ELDRED. 


We earnestly recommend the above horse to all those desirous 


Officers of the 
“M Asso 


ichi 
éiation for the im 
provement of hor 
ses,” 


who was got by 
The dam of Andrew 
Jackson was got by Whynot, who was got by old imported Messen- 
His grand dam was also got by, old Messenger. 

son was also the sire of the celebrated stallions New York Black- 
hawk, Kemble Jackson and Henry Clay ; the sire of Cassius M. Ulay, 
first premium at the Springfield exhibition in the 


PERFORMANCES OF ANDREW Jackson.—October 27, 1853, over the 
Huntington Park Course, he beat Daniel D. Tompkins, 2 mile heats 


Andrew Jack- 


ing in part of 
dards and dwarfs, 


Pears Dwa 
Cherries—bot 


'eaches—compri 
Plums— do 


Ba 


ed free in Detroit. 


WINDSOR NURSERIES. 


Opposite Detroit. 


y ign Stock of Fruitand Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., is now 
very extensive, and extremely thrifty and well grown—consist- 
. 


Apples, of all the standard and rare varieties, both as stan- 


Pears Standard—from 5to 10 feet high, very thrifty and 
well grown, of nearly every variety, a very large stock. 
—on the true Angiers Quince Stock, compris- 
Sana: every variety in catalogue, fiom 1 to 5 years from b 
as Dwarfs, Pyramids, and Dwarf Standards, 
as Standards and Dwarfs, extremely well 
grown, and the greater part in a bearing state. 

Pp g all the finest and oie” varieties. 
: 0) 
Apricota, Nectarines, Grape-vines, native and forei 


do do 


Gooseberries, Raspberries, Mulberries, Strawberries, Almonds, 


assortment of the newest and finest sorts. 
the finest collection of rare-named sorts on this con- 
tinent. Also—Hyacinths, Iris, Narcissus, Crocus. Lilies, &c., &c. 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 


stock and well grown, of all the, finest kinds, 
Orders promptly attended to, carefully packed and deliver. 


Pepiarsr, &c,—Jackson was got by the celebrated trotting horse} Walnuta, Chestnuts, Filberta, &c. 
Andrew Ji n; his dam was the noted Lockwood mare, and got} Boses—a large 
by Mambrino, who was got by old Messenger, grand dam by Volun-|, Tulips— 


Letters should be addressed to Detroit P. 0. 
o Duty on Nursery Stock.] 
indsor, August 28, 1854, 


ud, 


gn,—Currante, 


JAMES DOUGALL. 
septatf 





nounced the 


Premium of 


per acre the 


Pontiac, Nov. 15. 


New Patent Garden and 


CORN PLANTER AND WEEDING PLOW. 
HL above implements have been thoroughly tested and 


t now in use in any part of the world, 
Planter was exhibited for com 


oon at the great trial of Agricultu- 
ral Implements, at Geneva, N. Y,, July 1852, and was awarded the Ist 

and a Diploma, and gave universal satisfaction. Last 
fall it was awarded the Ist premium at the World’s Fair in New York 
Its superiority over other planters consiats in its smoothin 
ground and pulverizing it before it deposits the seed. Then it depos- 
its ashes, plaster, lime, bone dust, or any other kind of fine dry ma- 
nure with the seed in any desired quantity, and at the same time cov- 
ers it with fine dry earth at an equal 


. Itis adapted to most all 
kinds of seed except potatoes, 


ne acre of ground can be planted 
with itin one hour, Eight acres is an ordinary day's work for a man 
boy and horse. Where corn is planted with the planter, it can be 
cultivated through the season in the most perfect manner, with right 
management, for the price of one day's work of a man, boy and horse 


WEEDING PLOW! 


The said implements will be furnished to order, to any person in 
the State of Michigan, warranted to work well or no pay, by the sub- 
seriber, who owns the right in the State of Michigan. 


JAMES ANDREWS. 
mar 


ro- 
‘he 


the 





BURR-sToO. 


Prem 
gens mills are 


person. Itisa 
wants ofevery farmer and painter, 


can be easily sharpened by the farmer himself. 


30 tba., $75 ; No. 2, 


horizontal, 17 inches, 450 Ths. 


milla, vertical, 24 inches, 900 ths., $300, 


No. 1, hand-mill, or one-horse-power mill, horizontal, 11 inches, 
horse-power mill, (for farmers and planters,) 
horizontal, 13 inches, 200 ths., $100; No, 3, steam or water-power, 
horizontal, 15 inches, 360 ths., $140; No. 4, steam for grist-mills, 
$170; No. 5, steam for merchant- 

8.5 


For sale at Chester’s store, on the dock, Detroit, 
Cuesrer, who will give all necessary informaticn relative to these 
{aug-6m] ; , JOSEPH SEDGEBEER, so 
etroit. 


CHAS, ROSS' IMPROVED PATENT CONICAL 


INES IVETE KsTs 

To which have been awarded Fifty-One first 
iums by different Societies. 
well adapted for grinding wheat, rye. 
corn, feed, salt, drugs, coffee, spices, paints, verdigris, white 
lead, water-colors, charcoal, &c., and may be propell 

steam, or horse power, and will do their work with 
and perfection, and may be put up and kept in order 
rfect grist-mill in miniature, well a 
and is undoubtedly 
est and best mill ever offered to yhe public. These mills are not 
made of iron or *teel, which soon becomes dull by use, and then 
cannot be sharpened again, but of the best French burr-stone, 
which is but little affected by use; and when it does become dull, it 


buckwheat, 


by water, 
great rapidity 
yw any 

pted to the 
the cheap- 


Water 





you would save money, you will bu 


every style. 





Boo its AND RUBBERS. 
Economy is the Road to Wealth. 


TE your boots and shoes at 
the low price boot and shoe store of T. K. ADAMS, where you 


will always tind a large, well selected and seasonable stock of Boots 
and Shoes of all kinds and qualities; viz: Ladies’ and Misses’ Gaiters, 
Ties, Slippers and Buskins, of great varieties; Children’s Shoegof 


Men’s Boy’sand Youth's Boots, Montereys, Oxford Ties, Pum 
and Slippers, &e. Ae. You have but to call to be fitted and suited. 


plants, etc., such as apples, 


BG. MISER. & CO., 


Proprietors of 


ELMW00D GARDEN AND NURSERY, 


Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 


pours call the attention of nurserymen, orchardists, and Am- 
ateurs to their fine stock of nursery articles, Green House 


plums, hes, apricots, 
ogee quinces, i an (foreign and native) R peer  eeaaae. 


en, straw asparagus, 
trees, basket willow plants pans cuttings, 


pears, cherries, 


ornamental and evergreen 





ner for any part of the Uni 


d applicants 
arch, 1 


peonies, p y dahl b 
Climbers, bulbous prerey bnvie seeds, ke, 
All trees and J suey carefully labelled and packed in the best man- 
States or Canada. 
We have a ot he at catalogue, which we will send to all 


hedge plants, shrubs, rose: 
icot r Potunian 


8, V 


ly 





will 
of Boots and § 





Experience has taught thousands th t they cin save money by buy- 
ing their Boots Shoes at the Low Price Boot and Shoe Store of 
T. K. ADAMS, 
[oct-ly1 No, 63 Woodward ave. 


CHEAP |! toy 


REALLY WORTH REMEMBERING ! 


THAT THE 


MICHIGAN BOOT & SHOE STORE! 
eontinues to hold forth GREAT INDUCEMENTS for all 

ieee wishing to supply themselves or families with a first rate 

BOOTS, SHOES AND GAITERS. 


We have recently added an Immense Stock of New and Desirable 
Goods to our former stock, which, with goods from our 


OWN MANUFTACTORY, 
enable us bdo our patrons an UNEQUALED assortment 


ANY KIND OR QUALITY 
to select from, and we are determined St ery Chale BE SOLD 
SWIFT & SEYM 


200 Jefferson ave., near Bates-st., DetRorr. 





OUR, 


june-ly 
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SUFFOLK PIGS. 


2EE -ubscriber has pure bred Suffolk Pigs for sa'e. Erom 3 to 
TT months old, can be paired for any Price from $10 to $25 
apiece. The above pigs are direct from Mr, Stickney’s imported 
stock of Boston, Mass, Caged, shipped &c., free of charges, 


C. B, HOIT, 
El'a Genessee Co, N.Y. (dec2t*} 


* 

CROSS CUT SAWING BY HORSE POWER. 
SPLENDID MACHINE; light durable, and portable, with 
vw urade expressly, and log Carriage 24 feet long, requiring 

ouly one band to manage it. and will saw from to 3) coi ds per 
dy of s'ov wod, staves or s!inzle b'o-ks, Wa: ant-d comp'e's, 
dapted to endless chain power, for $55 0) 

To sweep powers to attach T umbling rod, 6010 

For Band wheels, extra are now made and sold, and will be for- 

warded by Railroad, as ordered 

These machines cannot help but fire fa'l satisfaction, and are 

warranted to do so, EO. N. BALLES. Agent, 
Denier and Manufacturer of every kind of Agricultu:al Machines, 
Kalamiwoo. Nov. 27th, 1854. (dee-It} 


CHARLES W. FiIstti, 


—DEALER IN— 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
Periodical Literature, Stationery, &c. 


At the Old Stand of George Torrey, Jr., Main-st., 


KALAMAZOO, ; oman 


COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL, 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
This Hotel is now re-fitted and improvad #0 as to 


Accommodate One Hundred and Fifty Guests, 


With all the comforts of the best Houses in the Sta'e. 
[ec-3m*]} F. DENIS N, Proprietor, 


NEW FALL GOODS 
AT BOTSFORD’S 
MILAP Ready fay Store.—We bave on hand and are daily re. 
CG ceiving the most splendid stock of Fall and Winter Goods ever 
oilered in this eity, consisiing of 
Dry Goods, Groceries, Crockery, &c., &c., 
Which we are offeriog at the lowest prices for casi or produce, 
LOTSFORDS, 
Ann Arbor, Nov, lat, 1854, [Vec-3m*} 


CELOION FOW LS. 
WE SUBSUI LBB ER 8 now ready to furnish superior F. }) 
lood stock at the folowing low prices:— 
Brahma Pootras per pair, 33,0 to $4,00 
2,0): to 30 

















Buc, Brown, Ked and Gray Suanghais, 
Imperial Chinese, 
Cochin Chinas, 
Sumatra t’easant Games, 

Ali orders accompanied with the money will be p:omptly attend- 
edto: caefpliy cooped and forwirded according te di ections. 


Wi.LIAM FULM:. , 
(Dec-4t*[ ~tewartsvilie, N, J. 


THE POETRY OF PHISIC. 

AY; BS PILLS gli ¢, sugar shod, 
over ihe palate, iul them ene gy, ailhougi, 
wrapped up, ls there an‘iiei.s with giant 
sirength upom the very foundati ns of dis- 
case, There are thousands of auflerera who 
would not wear their dis empers if the) 
knew they eould be cured for 25 cta, Try 
Ayer’s Pills, and you w.li know it, 

Purify the Ul od and disease wil: be starved 





U.cause Lue viv u wom impurities and you are cured already, 

This is the best ot all the Purgatives, and Scrofu'a Indigeslion, 
W akness, Head-ache, Back-ache. Side-ache, Jaundice, Rueuma 
tism, derangements of the liver. Kidney'’s and Buwels, all derange- 
» ents and diseases which a purgative remedy can reach, tly be- 
fore them like dark» cas befove the sun, 

Reader, if you are suffering from «ny of the num»rous complaints 
they cure—suffer no more— he remedy has been provided for you, 
and it is ciimina! to n glect it. : 

That Ayer's Cherry Pectural, is the best median for a cough, i 
know to the whole world, and that Ayer’s Pills are the best of al 
Pills, ia known to «1 who bave used them. 

Piepared by J. C, AYER’S, Lowe 1, Mass., 
everywhere, 


rnd es Hn ao 





ROOFING PAPER. 
HREE TONS tarres sooiing Pu, er, tirst quality, for sale 
T low tor cash by JOSEPH HAWLEY, at Hawley’s Brewery, Bates 


street, Detroit. 
COMPOSITION ROOFING done in the best manner by 


J. HAWLEY. 
Orders left as abo: e. {oct-3t*) 


STEVENS & ZUG, 


Furniture & Chair Warehouse and Manufactory, 
Below the Michigan Exchange Hotel, Jefferson 
vivenue, Detroit, 

WE are now pases to offer to our numerous friends, and the 

public generallv, the largest, best, and most complete assort- 
ment of C:binet Furniture, Chairs, Mattresses, &c., ever before of- 
fered in thiacity. We have our large Warerooms well stocked with 
every variety of Furniture, from the most elegant and approved 
styles, both ancient and modern, downto the very plainest. We 
have og: particular attention to the manufacture of our wares es- 
pecially to the t 

Seasoning of Materials, 


which is one of the most important items in the manufacture of 
good Furniture. Our facilities were never no great for getting up 
the best of Furniture. Weare prepared to make to order all the 
different atyles of 


GOTHIC, ELIZABETHIAN, FRENCH 


and Plain Furniture, for those who wish it made to order. 

All our goad work ts made under the immediate superintendence 
of one of the firm, who is a practical Cubinet-maker and Upholster- 
er, and devotes his whole time to that branch of the business. 

'o our old customers it is unnecessary to aay that we make all 
our work in the very best and most durable manner; and as to 
style, all know that our patterns are souglt after by those who de- 
sire a fashionable article; and all that is necessary to have the credit 
of having extra fine Furniture, is to say that it is of Stevens & 
Zug's latest pattern. It would occupy too much space to enumer- 
ate the articles we have on hand, pe can only say, that we can fur- 
nish all that is wanted in the way of 


FURNITURE OR BEDDING. 
We manufacture Mattresses oi all kinds, quality, size and price. 
yr ] r 


We would y ou 
Hair and Husk Beds, 
as equal to any made in the woild, 
Our stock of Upholstering materials is very large, and comprises 


Brocatelle, Plush, Moguet, Damask, (both silk and 
worsted,) Delaine, Tapestry, Printed Lasting, 
Hair Cloth, and Venetian Cords. 


{#7 Ladies having embroidered work can have it put on the la- 
test style of modern, or the most antique chair frames, by superior 
Npholsterers, and at moderate prices. To all, we say, give us # 
call and examine our goods, for we take great pleasure in showing 
them, and take no offence when we can not adh cet wares. 


STEVENS & ZUG. 
Detroit, August 20, 1854. sept ’54-ly. 
CARR & HUGEES’ 
IMPROVED BRAN-DUSTER. 


5 yee St BSCKRIBER hos purchased the right of thi: ma- 
cuine for the counues uf Monroe, Hillxcale, Lena» ee, Wayne, 
‘vashtena , Jackxo , Ma-omb, Oakland, Livingst n and Ingham, 
and solicits the attention of mill owne:s to this improvement. it 
was patented and introduced in 1861, and im ev-ry case v here i 
as been used, has givem the highest astisfaction and in no ease 
vas been rem ved ‘ro. a mill where it has been used. e sub 
8: iber is »eady to warrant t is machine, where use", to increa.e 
the yield utieastone per cnt, and no to lower the grade of tne 
flour in any d g ee. something wiich has been sougtit in vain in 
uf the machines whieh have preceded this. It is compsct, «mple 
in co stuction, and durab e, being mude in the most workmanl ke 
und tasty manner i au ornament in any mill, requires but little 
vower and trifling attention, Any «ue wishing to purch se can 
wv turnished with & weehinea d rigut, with ample refereuce aud 
vertilicaton by addressing A.M. BUDWELL, 
Ann Arbor Mich,’ 








REFERENCES: 
N, C. Goodale, Delhi, Vien P. R. Loomis, Jackson, Mich 
4. Hast, Battle 'r ek, “ C Tip, Anu Arbor, 6 
Gave aynes Caicag®, Ili. {. dle, “ « 
(nov tf} f 


SEYMOUR @& LONG, 
CARRIAGE, WAGON AND SLEIGH MAKERS, 


#6 constantly on han’, | ight Wagons und ( arriages, ane 
and Top, of their own manufacture, of the most impro:ed Pat- 
erps, All who are in want of such would do well to cul and ex- 
amine our ass: riment before going elsewhere. Prices s:tiafactory, 
a d terms easy, 8c YMOUK & LONG, 
[ Dec-6m] Battle Creek, Mich, Nov. 10th. 1854. 


D.C. & WW. Ss. PEN} 
Agricultural Warchouse and Sved Store. 
No 125 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICH 


S00 FEoLk. PPIs. re 
URE SUFFOLK P‘GS, from ~hr oo ‘ssio k, st /u- 
burn, N.¥. Pree, #1. For side by ° + peg 208 j 














Enquire of F. B. Pra t, therchant, Battle Crvek. { 0 -lt 


























